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The Claws of the Dove 


< OMETIMES history imitates art in a grotesque and terrifying. 

manner. In that wistful city of Prague where Kafka wrote “The 
Trial,” there ended last week a travesty of justice more bestial and 
absurd than any ever conjured up by a novelist. Revolutionary leaders 
and Czech Communists whose lives had passed between underground 
and barricade, men who had survived Nazi torture camps, rose before 
the judges of the people’s courts to plead for their own death. 
Incredible though it may seem, wives wrote letters to the august court 
demanding the execution of their husbands, and sons testified against 
their fathers with the implacable gravity of children playing a lunatic 
game. One of the sons of the accused, Thomas Frejka, wrote asking 
that his father “a creature who no longer deserves to be called a 
man” should be executed. The boy’s letter closes on an ultimate 
note of horror: “I ask that this letter be shown to my father and 


that, if possible, I may be given an opportunity to tell him personally 
what I have written in it.” 


The mechanics of it all had been perfected fifteen years ago during 
the great Moscow purge trials: the prosecutor screaming out against 
the accused, the defending lawyers asking the court to forgive their 
temerity in undertaking the case, and the condemned pouring out 
their confessions in toneless abjection. “No moment, perhaps, was 
more terrible than on the last day, when the presiding judge asked 
whether the defendants wished to appeal. As one, the eleven doomed 
men rose and demanded that no appeal be allowed and that the 
sentence of hanging be carried out at once. Their demand was 
fulfilled two days ago. The Communist secret police has boasted that 
a man can be made to do anything after three weeks without sleep ; 
apparently he can even be kept wakeful enough to bring down the 
curtain on his own life. Stress has rightly been laid on the fact that 
eleven out of the fourteen men on trial were Jews. The word “ Jew” 
followed their names as the clerk of the court droned out the death 
sentences. Now from Czechoslovakia, in the last days, come reports 
of Jews and Jewish families committing suicide to forestall the anti- 
semite hatred and persecution which seem to be inevitable adjuncts 
of modern totalitarianism. It is doubly disturbing that this should 
happen in Prague, where Jews have long been in the forefront of 
radical thought and politics, and where the Jewish population suffered 
so deeply under Nazidom. Various motives are being assigned to the 
anti-semitism of this blood-trial, which may soon be followed by that 
of other Jewish leaders, such as Anna Pauker in Rumania. 


No doubt the Communists are wooing the Arab states ; moreover, 
the Jews in the satellite countries have kept up a measure of contact 
with the West. But the real motives behind this judicial farce are of a 
more fundamental nature. As long as revolutions are in the dynamic, 
fluid and creative state, gifts of the mind are prized and fearlessness of — 
spirit is a prime weapon. But when the revolutionary state has become 
the monolith of totalitarianism, when the bureaucrats and the 
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political bosses consolidate their power by exerting utter 
brutality and exacting unquestioning obedience, the free- 
ranging mind becomes a seed of peril. Revolutions 
devour their own children or the leaders which gave birth 
to them ; they have to murder their Girondists, their 
Radeks and their Trotskys. Again and again, the Jews in 
Eastern Europe have maintained the heritage of rebellion 
out of which Communism springs ; but now the Marxist 
paradise has been established and those that have tasted 
as fruit of knowledge and freedom must perish. 

Mansky and Clementis,are being murdered by the very 
party which they helped bring to power. 

The story is more appalling than that of Rajk or 
Kostov because it took place in a cultured modern city, 
within short range of Western Europe and amid a popu- 
lation familiar with democratic processes and ways of 
thinking. The Moscow purges and the mass-trials and 
judicial murders in China profoundly disturbed the 
West, but the ordeal has now come closer. What can now 
remain of western hopes of Titoism supposedly latent 
in the satellite countries? Russian soldiery are not 
patrolling the streets of Prague, yet this trial took place 
without the slightest symptom of resistance and in that 
kind of unreal silence and acceptance which Kafka so 
often described. Moscow can be proud of its junior 
disciples. 


At the very moment when the Communists are 
completing yet another stage in their assassination of the 
mind, a Communist-sponsored Peace Congress is: being 
assembled in Vienna. At the very moment when any 
sparks of intellectual restlessness and questioning are 
being stamped out in the Soviet empire, the Communists 
are drawing to Vienna a formidable galaxy of talent and 
intellect. The measure of their success has been particu- 
larly noticeable in France, where men such as Sartre and 
Domenach, the editor of the Catholic Esprit, have given 
their adherence to the Vienna platform. That Paul 
Robeson should record “peace” melodies for this 
Congtess or that Picasso’s dove should be its symbol is 
no longer astonishing ; but that non-Communist artists 
and intellectuals from the West should fall into the trap 
cannot be dismissed as a mere sign of artistic naivety or 
philosophic confusion. What is happening is both 
monstrous and simple: the Communists, even while they 
are killing free minds in those countries which have 
already fallen under their sway, are eager to use every- 
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where else the capacity of free minds for criticism anq 
doubt. What would condemn a man to the gallows jp 
Prague or Warsaw. may ensure him an honoured place op 
the peace platforms of the Communist united fronts jp 
Paris or Rome. It is the supreme gesture of contemp 
of the commissar for the intellectual. 

The Communists have nearly succeeded in pilfering 
the word “ peace ” out of the vocabulary of reason. The 
Vienna Congress represents their most thorough attempt 
to corrupt the words “ intellectual” and “ liberal ” into 
the shoddy counters of propaganda. In some decree, 


“that is the West’s own fault, for the counter-attack of 


the free mind has been too feeble. The liberal imagina- 
tion is attempting to fight conspiracy and the degradation 
of man with doubt and self-scrutiny. Yeats’s famous 
words—* the best lack all conviction and the worst are 
full of passionate intensity ”"—are still true of some 
intellectual and artistic circles in the West. Such, more- 
over, is the skill and experience of Communism in its 
seduction of the mind, in its exploitation of any 
symptoms of confusion and fear, that some gratitude can 
be felt when the full hypocrisy and callousness of the 
enemy is revealed by this close juxtaposition of the 
Prague trial and the Vienna Congress. 


No one is arguing that M. Sartre or M. Picasso should 
be prevented from going to Vienna, or denying that a 
certain measure of suspended judgment and confusion 
are normal adjuncts to a creative artistic mind. The 
fundamental question is about the use that an honest 
man should make of such a trip. Will any among these 
intellectuals and artists dare their Communist hos's 
precisely what has happened in Prague ? Will any of 
them use their intellectual eminence to speak openly 
about the extent of freedom prevailing in the West ? If 
one man were to raise a doubt and persist in it up to 
the point where he is thrown out of the mecting— 
then the Vienna Congress would have been worth 
holding. The spell would have been broken. 


The non-Communists who are planning to attend the 
rally must be clearly aware of what they are doing. 
In lending their names to a roll of dupes, in remain- 
ing silent during what will prove to be a carnival 
of lies, they are hastening the day when the assassins of 
the mind will attempt to operate in the West, as they 
have already tried to do in France. As these poets and 
artists happily fraterriise with the North Korean people's 
choir and the union of Uzbekistan dramatists, let them 
remember how near they are to Prague. The Communist 
dove of peace has blood on its claws. 
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Cortisone for Politics 


ONSTITUTIONAL reform is coming back into 
‘& discussion. First, the Government may be forced’ 
o shift its ideas for improving the composition of the 
House of Lords from the cold store to the incubator. 
Lord Simon is introducing a Bill that would restore the 
Queen’s prerogative to create life peers, in addition to 
the law lords ; and the effect should be at least that both 
the main parties have to redefine their views on the 
second chamber of Parliament. 


Secondly, and potentially more important, Mr 
Churchill has agreed to meet-a deputation from the 
Liberal party that wall on him the case for some 
kind of reform of the electoral system. The Prime 
Minister has in the past shown his personal sympathy, 
at any rate with the-motives for such proposals. He 
could perform no greater further service to British demo- 
cracy than to force his reluctant party to reconsider them. 
For on any objective interpretation, rain by a 
narrow Conservative majority has confirmed the experi- 
ence of government by a narrow Labour majority. A 
little more of this sort of thing will bring parliamentary 
institutions into a disrepute that might weaken the whole 
foundations of democracy. 

The source of thé danger requires careful definition. 
It is not the growing bitterness of the party conflict ; 
present-day politics are still demure by comparison with 
many periods when the state of democracy was healthy 
enough. Nor does the danger lie directly in the irre- 
sponsibility of Labour opposition, nor even in that party’s 
preoccupation with an internal struggle for power at 
the expense of policy-making. The basic trouble is that 
the party battle is sterile. The electorate’s narrow choice 
between the parties reflects a real uncertainty about their 
policies. Most of the argument between them rings 
unusually false. 

This is most apparent in the tussles about steel and 
transport. There is room for argument.about which side 
has the better, or the less bad, scheme for these industries. 
There can be only one opinion about the outcome of their 
political battle, with one side undoing the legislation of 
the other and the other stoutly declaring its intention 
of re-deing it. This must be bad, and no one except 
the blindest zealot can think that either party is so right 
in its views that it is justified, on grounds of the national 
interest, in refusing to budge from its present stand. 
Plainly the result will. be a morass worse than either 
nationalisation or denationalisation, unless someone gives 
way somewhere. The extreme arguments used by both 
parties are wholly artifieial to the public ear; they are 
also stale, for neither party has much to add to what it 
has been saying about transport and steel nationalisation 
for five years, 

The two major measures of the session have thus been 
teceived with scepticism and indifference. Their passage 
through Parliament has become, both for politicians and 
public, less a debate than a battle about procedure. 
The immediate ibility for this lies with the 
Opposition, whose members have little to offer in justifi- 
cation except a plea that, simce the Government's 
disciplined body of 
atgument, delay is the only parliamentary tactic available. 
This.is nonsense. Tt is @ long time since party loyalties 
were so lax that a government might be brought down 
by argument, The purpose of parliamentary debate is 


: will not be moved by 


not, in most matters, to change immediate government 
policy. It is to influence public opinion for or against 
the government, with an eye to the next general election. 
Admittedly, the tactics of procedure as well as the logic 
of argument have always played a part in this process. 
But at present procedure is playing too large a part, for 
two reasons. Both parties are stale in argument. And, 
secondly, the narrowness of the Government’s majority 
both makes procedure particularly important and exposes 
the skeleton of. party discipline to public gaze ; the fist 
of the party bosses can be gloved when their majority 
1s secure, but the iron flashes when it is insecure. The 
gross effect is to reduce politics to a drili-ground 
manceuvre. What initiative there is lies not with men 
who will raise principles or argue policies ; it lies with 
privateering lawyers like Mr Bing. Such real discussion 
as takes place is debate not between the parties but 
within the parties. Inside the Labour party, it is the 
general debate keyed to a crude struggle for power ; 
inside the Conservative party, it is specific debate on 
subjects like transport—debate in which party calcula- 
tions play too large a part and suspicious prominence is 
given to special interests. Public opinion can have little 
influence on these internal debates, and as a result Parlia- 
ment fails to fulfil its primary purpose. 


* 


This is the arthritic state of British democracy. The 
only. cortisone that offérs itself is the one that the Liberals 
are to urge on Mr Churchill. They, admittedly, will 
suggest in the first instance proportional representatian, 
which is probably bad in principle and which certainly 
cannot be attractive to the two main parties. But a lesser 
measure of electoral reform would satisfy the Liberals 
and is practicable. The case for the simplest reform 
—the alternative vote—was stated in these columns on 
July 12th, and can be quickly summarised. The p 
of the alternative vote is not to convert the British political 
system, as it has existed in the past and with all the 
traditional virtues for which it is extolled, into something 
utterly different ; the purpose is to save that system from 
death by ossification. In the past—with a smaller 
electorate and greater geographical diversity, with a 
government in London impinging relatively little on 
everyday life—the electorate, given: the chance, would 
have been inclined to vote for a variety of policies instead 
of registering a clear decision for or against a govern- 
ment ; the discipline of the single, non-transferable vote, 
forcing politics towards a two-party mould, was the 
necessary counter-force to secure effective government. 
Enough diversity survived: party organisation was loose 
and some independent members could hold a place. 

Now the tide is the other way, and the institutions have 
to be reversed in order to exert the same balancing effect. 
A mass electorate, swayed by modern techniques of 
propaganda, and conscious of the growth of state activity © 
to the point at which it exerts an intimate and obvious - 
influence on the life of every individual, is now only too 
inclined to vote for or against a government rather than 
for particular policies. In these citcumstances the effect 
of the strict two-party mould is to make the parties rigid 
and remote. The elector can exercise only a general 


choice between alternatives too vaguely defined to give 
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his decision real meaning. The concrete party policies 
come about by processes exempting him from both 
knowledge and influence. He does not even have such 
concern in party affairs as the primary elections provide 
in the United States. He chooses simply between Mr 
Attlee (not certain whether that implies Mr Bevan or 
not) and Mr Churchill. 


The case for the alternative vote is that it would make 
policies more important in politics without disrupting 
the two-party system, as full proportional representation 
admittedly might do. It would provide the elector in 
the middle with an opportunity, which he now lacks, to 
show that in leaning to one side or the other he is not 
voting for extreme party measures. He would do this 
by voting Liberal as his first preference and for one of 
the. main parties as his second preference. He would 
have a means of saying, for example, “I am disappointed 
with the Tories and now prefer Mr Attlee, but I don’t 
want a full-blooded Bevanite policy.” That is an 
example of a political attitude far too common to go 
unexpressed at the polls, as it is now. The possibility of 
its expression would force the two major parties to take 
more trouble to win moderate opinion, to attract the 
second preferences of Liberal voters, and so strengthen 


the public’s influence on policy-making instead of leaving . 


it at the mercy of the party zealots on both sides. The 
effect would be, in short, to restore the traditional virtues 
of the two-party system as it existed when party organ- 
isation was a little less rigid. ‘The alternative vote is an 
electoral reform only in the sense that it is an adaptation 
to changed circumstances ; it is in the strict sense a 
measure of conservation. 

Why, then, do most Conservatives dislike it so much ? 
Their case does not appear to rest on principle. The 
common argument is that if electoral reform is refused 
the Liberal party is bound to die at last, and the majority 
of its surviving supporters will then shift to Conservatism. 
That is a rash assumption. But even if it is true, does 
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it offer the Conservatives as much as they might gain 

the survival of a party in the middle ?_ The evidenc 
of the last general election is that very few Liberals a 
present abstain from voting; where they must, they 
exercise their reluctant choice between the two main 
parties. If this is true, the alternative vote, and the cop- 
sequent intervention of Liberals, will never affect which 
of the two main parties wins a seat. It will not give 
Labour a seat that under the present system the Cop- 
servatives would win, or vice versa. It will change the 
composition of the House of Commons, in addition to the 
policies of the parties, only to the extent that it actually 
increases Liberal representation. Immediately, that 
seems unlikely. But even if it is likely, are the Con- 
servatives so lacking in confidence as to think that the 
Liberals would capture their seats rather than Labour 
seats ? 


It is true, of course, that when opinion was sv inging 
to the Left, the Conservatives might lose more seats— 
to Labour and Liberal combined—than they would Jose 
now. But Labour would also gain fewer seats ; and jts 
majority over all other. parties in the House would be 
smaller, not greater, than it would get under the present 
system. With a swing to the Right, the reverse process 
would work. It is difficult to believe that on balance the 
Conservatives would lose much even of the cruder fruits 
of party politics. It is quite certain that the causes that 
the modern Conservative cherishes could not fail w 
benefit from the greater moderation that the alternative 
vote would induce in his opponents. 


These are not, it must be confessed, simple issues. 
At this stage, Mr Churchill probably cannot do more, 
when he answers the Liberals, than suggest an inquiry 
into electoral reform. But it should not be an inquiry 
designed to shelve action. Each day shows more clearly 
that British politics is approaching a sterility from 
which nothing but electoral reform is likely to rescue 
it. 


Neguib against Odds 


a ER four months of ruling Egypt, General 
Mohammed Neguib looks and is a tired man. The 
dimensions of the job that confronts him are. enough 
to warrant weariness. When Tie came to power, most 
Egyptians seemed glad that an honest man with a sense 
of purpose was ready to tell them what to do. Since 
then he has proved intelligent as well as honest. Yet, 
as the months g6 by, time is revealing how great are the 
odds against which he is working—the heaviest being 
the dreadful economic legacy left by his predecessor the 
Wafd, and the eternal difficulty of meeting population 
pressure in a country with its cultivable land already 
overcrowded. The moment has come to weigh his 
chances of proving to Egypt that he is beneficent and 
deserves to be given time to carry on. 


Only a man of great physical strength could work as 
he has worked in the last four months. He now needs 
a rest, if only for a few days, from the cacophony of 
clashing detail that obscures the main theme of his revolu- 
tion. The movement which he leads was always in danger 
of confusion because it lacked at the outset a coherent 
philosophy. Its aim was national salvation. Its method 
was generalised and empirical. The execution of the plan 
was, therefore, at the mercy of minds which read the 


immediate future in different ways ; today, no one can 
be certain that all his followers are in sympathy with the 
dominant theme. General Neguib turns out to be a man 
who sees this. If his original vision was idealistic, it 
was qualified by his awareness that the army which was 
the weapon of reform was itself the nation in miniature, 
lifted for a moment above the people’s weariness and 
despair by a limited purpose. Beyond the dismissal of 
the King and the dispersal of the old-gang politicians, 
there lay only an over-simplified pattern of social and 
political regeneration. To convert such ideas into work- 
able decrees and faws is a test of ability, and this test 
comes at a time when General Neguib, and possibly 
some of his officers who share his realism, are wearied 
simply by the daily round. 

There is little to show for four months of “ the blessed 
movement.” Some prices ate down, but the economic 
situation is worse. The Anglo- tian question shows 
signs of lapsing into a bog of detail. A fickle public 8 
becoming tired of virtue and .an influential section 8 


yearning for the good old bad days when politics wet | 


less hazardous and more . The press, which 
formed a partnership with the old political regime and 
profited by it, is sulficiently free of control to counter 
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attack. Army censors are not well-enough versed in 
newspaper subtleties to see, until too late, the double- 
entendre which spreads rumours. Economic difficulties, 
for example, are deftly underlined by assurances that they 
can be overcome. reliance on civilian ministers has 

roduced a schizophrenia in government, with some 
members of the Cabinet as extreme and unrealistic as any 
of their discredited forerunners. There are officers who 
support them. 


These elements in combination support sections of the 
press which cultivate an extremism which conflicts with 
the original realism of the army movement. By raising 
such issues a8 republicanism and preaching a leftist 
economic policy which the country cannot afford, they 
disturb confidence ; they also tend to push General 
Neguib into a rigid and narrow nationalism which, despite 
his honesty of purpose, would put him into a position 
as difficult as that of the old regime. Already there are 
signs of this. When the Egyptian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington said that Egypt might join a Middle East defence 
plan, his statement was censored and did not reach the 
Egyptian papers. The negotiations on the Sudan have 
been made more difficult by a declaration in advance that 
Egypt insisted on “ every word ” of the agreement. Such 
actions smack of the old days. 


Inside Egypt relief from pressure may well be too 
much to hope for. Inevitably the army’s attack on 
political and other vested interests has made enemies for 
Neguib, and these are reinforced by disillusioned 
ignorance which expected miracles overnight. To take 
the single example of land reform, which is some- 
times said to be “ the only issue that unites all Neguib’s 
supporters.” Land reform has been talked about but 
postponed for decades on the pretext either that more 
study was necessary, or that it would upset production, 
or that there would not be enough land to go round—so 
best not try. Now it is to be undertaken forthwith, but 
on a prudent and fairly manageable scale that will be 
spread over five years, that will affect only 2,000 land- 
owners and that will re-allocate only 10 per cent of 
Egypt’s cultivable land. In a country that is ignorant 
and impatient, so prudent a scheme is bound to occasion 
more blame than praise, 


In other fields the chances of spectacular improvement 
are equally flimsy. The Wafd had squandered the fruits 
of profitable cotton seasons ; the army, therefore, took 
over without sterling in its coffers and with a slack world 
demand for cotton to prevent its earning any. Lack of 
sterling (and other foreign currencies) compelled the 
Finance Minister to restrict imports, and, with fewer 
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imports, there is less of the customs revenue which 
should provide about 40 per cent of the bu 
income, Egyptians tend to cite current foreign failure 
to buy their cotton as the main source of their economic 
plight, but the figures for the first fourteen weeks of the 
season show that they sold 71,000 bales, as against 
73,000 in the same period of 1951 and 81,000 in that 
of 1950. They cannot expect annually to achieve the 
bumper sales of 1949 ; India as well as the United King- 
dom tends to be a variable buyer. The main difference ‘ 
between this year and previous years is that they have 
sold far less than usual to the chief buyers who pay in 
sterling. 

* 


Failure to produce quick change at home would be 
mitigated if the regime were able to show some 
spectacular result for its foreign policy. But here also 
the yield is negligible. The United States has paid 
public tribute to the movement’s aims and has sent 
experts ; but it had played middle-man to Egypt and 
Britain for both Nahas and Sirry, so that its good opinion 
was at a discount ; and“ experts ” lie thick on the ground 
in the Middle East. Meanwhile Egypt, including the 
Army Committee, is convinced—no doubt wrongly— 
that the United States High Commissioner in Bonn 
ensured the Israeli reparations agreement by twisting Dr 
Adenauer’s arm. Britain’s behaviour, on the other hand, 
is improving but only tardily. The minor assistance with 
arms that it gave to the Egyptian air force and army 
seemed to the officers to be qualified by so many “ condi- 
tions ” that they felt their good intentions were on trial 
before a suspicious judge. Britain’s release of £5 million 
sterling as an advance on the 1953 release from Egypt’s 
sterling balances held in London helped the country 
towards the new cotton season, but did not restore its 
accustomed sterling position and so was thought meagre. 
(“ After all, the money in London is ours.”) At about 
this stage, Neguib became a realist on the Sudan issue 
and, after seeing some leading Sudanese, produced his 
proposals. But when these showed the Foreign Office and 
the Sudan Government that he had become a realist on 
Egypt’s behalf; lawyers were put to work on the text, and 


telegrams shuttled around the Cairo-Khartoum-London 


triangle. Neither the principle nor the broad outline of 
his plan received prompt acceptance. 


It is time for the western powers and Egypt to take 
stock. The army movement was launched against a 
reactionary ruling class whose misgovernment was 
bringing dishonour and disaster to the country. Egypt 
is important to the western powers ; and the army move- 
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ment is important to Egypt. Ahead there lies the danger 
of reaction or of an equally inept leftism, the fires of which 
are diligently stoked by the Soviet Union. In Iraq there 
is new evidence of the use to which Communism can 
put the irrationality of nationalist leftism. The urban 
Middle East, whether conservative or radical, is essen- 
tially nihilistic. Into this vacuum of belief and thought 
there move organised subversive elements, not seeking 
power—which is, as yet, beyond their reach—but aiming 
at a state of chaos which will make their accession to 
power ultimately possible. Pseudo-Communist news- 
papers in Egypt increased their circulations from about 
20,000 to 150,000 between the winter of 1951 and the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in the following 
October. 

If General Neguib would not express the position 
exactly in these terms he would probably not reject them; 
but the pressure of difficulties, of enemies and of unwise 
friends, gives him little opportunity to recapture the 
tactical grasp which was clearly his a few weeks ago. For 
the western powers, the problem of what to do is not 
a diplomatic one. If they want to help General Neguib, 
and through him Egypt, they must look less to 
diplomatic niceties and more to a firm, confident plan 
of material assistance. 

No single western country could undertake such help 
without at once being branded with the familiar charge 
of imperialism. The job is one for—at the least—Britain 
and the United States and, if possible, also for other 
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countries that a investors in Egypt, notably 


, 


the French and the Belgians. As to the form their help 
could take, the fashion is to give it in the form of experts. 
But Egypt has no need of many experts ; it has many 


- technicians of its own who know just what is needed. [ts 


chief weakness is not on the technical but on the adminj- 
strative and financial side. Its immediate needs are fo: 
capable and hardworking civil servants and for foreign 
exchange. The former only time can produce ; but 
there are two ways of producing the latter. One is to 
give outright, as was the way with. Marshall aid ; the 
other is to restore balance to Egypt’s international pay- 
ments and to its budget by buying up its surplus cotton, 

In Britain, the prospects of doing this by commercial 
means are slight: British cotton spinners are only just 
beginning to emerge from a recession, and are doing so 
only thanks to defence orders for which Egyptian cotton 
is less suitable than Peruvian. The Raw Cotton Com- 
mission is an agency buying in competition with private 
importers, is intended to balance its books, and cannot 
possibly be asked to make what must, for the moment, 
rank as a bad buy. But are governments so lacking in 
ingenuity that they can think of no other agency ? The 
problem presented to them is straightforward enough. 
General Neguib is in deep water; either his regime is 
valuable to them and, therefore, worth assistance ; or its 
disappearance would be unimportant, and it can be left 
to struggle on its own. What is inexcusable is to think 
it valuable but do nothing to help it. 


“Gas and Water” Telephones 


Te City of Hull, the third largest port in the United 
Kingdom, is unique in several respects and not least 
because it owns and runs its own telephone system. In 
Hull, the telephone call-boxes are painted green, and as 
recently as six months ago any of its 39,000 subscribers 
could call another within an area of 120 square miles for 
only a penny. The passionate advocates of municipal 
trading in the nineties, the “ Gas and Water Socialists ” 
as they were contemptuously called, would no doubt 
have been exasperated if they could have foreseen this 
vigorous offshoot of their teaching surviving for half a 
century to disturb the orderly pattern of a fully 
nationalised service ; but though their socialism might 
have been affronted, their business sense could not have 
failed to be impressed by such an example. of local 
enterprise and efficiency. 


All the country’s telephone services were in their early 
days much bedevilled by politics. In 1880 the 
Postmaster-General asserted his monopoly, almost 
casually, by a free interpretation of the eleven-year-old 
Telegraph Act, and was content for twenty years more 
to do nothing but collect a royalty from private enterprise 
—that is, from the National Telephone Company. 
Public criticism of the company, however, grew steadily 
more vocal—criticism based to some extent on popular 
ignorance of the technical complexities of this new 
service. Press and platform demanded “ more competi- 
tion,” and the blessings of competition were accordingly 
bestowed upon the infant industry by the licensing of 
municipal undertakings, while the Post Office itself 
developed the long-distance service. Before long, how- 


ever, telephone users discovered that competition, 
wherever it was attempted, involved renting two 
telephones instead of one, and consulting two directories ; 
long-term development was -paralysed by price wars, and 
every fresh invention—in an era of telephone inventions 
—threatened catastrophe to the local rates. With the 
exception of Hull, all towns that had experimented with 
municipal telephones were glad to surrender their 
embarrassments after a few years. 


How Hull’s telephones survived and made a profit is 
still something of a mystery. Some Yorkshire caution 
prompted the town council not to declare open war on 
the local branch of the National Telephone Company, as 
other cities were doing, but to use its power of granting 
wayleaves, for running the company’s cables under the 
city streets, as a bargaining counter to enforce some 
degree of co-operation and interchangeability between 
its own and the company’s service. But, at first, it made 
the same mistake as other municipal telephone services 
by charging low rates and starting with outdated equip- 
ment which had to be scrapped and replaced after a few 
years. These were ‘the days when “to ring up” meant 
literally cranking a handle to generate the necessary 
current for a tinkle at the other end of the line ; the system 
was already technically obsolete when the municipalities 
were investing large sums in its installation. 

When the telephone service was nationalised, Hull 
almost went with the rest of the municipal services. But 
some vestige of popular prejudice against coercing mun! 
cipalities led the Postmaster-General to offer Hull 4 
reprieve, on condition that it bought out the Jocal branch 
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of the National Telephone Company; Hull, bursting with 
local pride, called his bluff and closed with the offer. 
The price was stiff—{192,423, as agreed for national- 
ication—and the Hull Corporation was saddled with a 
whole department on Civil service scales of pay and 
pension which were unheard of for local government in 
1914. 

‘: the local telephone service that resulted has been 
very good. Except in the slump just after the first World 
War, when, like the Post Office, it was obliged tu increase 
its prices, it has shown a steady profit each year, in 
addition to paying the Post Office a royalty of 10 per cent 
on all its receipts. The pay and conditions of its 500 
staff are the same as those of the Post Office, as also is 
its standard of service to the public—a measured rate of 
less than one per thousand calls which fail through faulty 
or busy apparatus. Yet it continues to operate at prices 
appreciably lower than those of the Post Office, as the 
following comparisons show :— 


\NNUAL Cost OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 














(Single Line) 
BustNess Domestic 
No. 
Local | Com- | Com- 
Calls +» lee parable | parable ‘ 
Per Yea ets Provincial | London Hull | provincial} London 
Towns Towns 
fs fe@di f£a dl £s| £3 4] fa 4. 
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9600 0|'25 5 0127 5 0; 9 QO; 2112 6/2312 6 
Over 2€ 18 0} ~ xtra Calis at ce 9 Extra Calls at 


j 
| 12/6 per 100 | | 12/6 per 100 


* Unlimited service. Het 

“Why,” asked The Times in 1905, “ should a munici- 
pality have a private telephone system any more than 
a private post office or telegraph system?” There was no 
simple answer to the question at that time, and there is 
none now. First impressions of the cheap and efficient 
service at Hull suggest that there must be some set of 
circumstances peculiar to the city which favour telephone 
operation. One such factor is not hard to find; the 
terrain is flat and the district of 350,000 inhabitants 
forms an isolated industrial community in a thinly popu- 
lated agricultural county, and .consequently a clearly 
defined area of inter-communication. In 1951 it had 
It telephones per 100 of population, compared with an 
average of 10.7 for the United Kingdom and something 
over 17 in Greater London. For serving a large number 
of subscribers with a small mileage of line, this sort of 
concentration seems advantageous. 


But telephone economics are not so simple as that. 
the contrary, from the economic point of view the 
telephone is probably the most complex of all the public 
utilities. Two simple examples illustrate this point. In 
the first place, unlike most commodities, which are 
cheaper when produced: in large quantities, telephone 
communications within a local area are.subject to certain 
diseconosies of scale. The economy of having a large 
number of subscribers to share overhead expenses is soon 
outweighed, in big centres of population, by the cost of 
Providing enough exchange equipment for each to speak 
‘0 each—a factor that increases in geometrical, not arith- 
metical, ratio to the number of subscribers. The more 
People the individual can ring up, or who can ring him, 
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the more valuable his telephone becomes, and there is 
therefore a sort of rough justice in the Post Office charges 
in the five biggest towns, which are higher than else- 
where. So if Hull corporation does not have to carry 
telephone cables up mountain sides and under tidal 
estuaries, nevertheless the fact that subscribers are fairly 


thick on the ground is not the pure gain that a layman 
would assume it to be. 


* 


Secondly, besides this spatial dimension of telephone 
service there is also a time dimension too. That is to 
Say, Costs are not only related in this special way with 
the geographical distribution of subscribers and the 
extent to which they are concentrated into big inter- 
communicating groups; costs are also affected by the 
amount of use these subscribers make of the telephones 
they have. “Peak hour ” traffic, usually in the forenoon, 
poses a problem of supplying enough capital equipment 
to meet the demands of this busy period, although much 
of it must lie idle during the rest of the day. This is, 
of course, the same problem of uneven demand that is 


, familiar in electricity supply or local transport industries. 


It is here that the method of pricing is of interest. In 
the early years of telephones flat rates were popular—that 
is, an annual rental with unlimited service or else a 
combined rental and charge-per-call with main.emphasis 
on the rental. This sort of tariff, besides benefiting the 
large user rather than the small, encouraged all sub- 
scribers to be larger users than they would be if the 
size of the bill rose every time they lifted the receiver. 
Flat rates were abandoned by the Post Office as long 
ago as 1921 ; it did not disclose whether the intention 
was to encourage the small user and so extend the service, 
or to discourage the indiscriminate use of existing tele- 
phones which it was so costly to cater for. Whatever 
the motives of the Post Office, Hull did not follow its 
example, and the flat rate for unlimited service is still 
very popular there, while all its tariffs carry a generous 
allowance of free calls. Yet although ape thus appear to 
benefit the large user at the expense of the small one, 
and to aggravate the peak-hour problem, it remains true 
that Hull’s waiting list (presumably chiefly small or 
domestic users) is as long proportionately as that of the 
rest of the country, while its peak-hour traffic is still 
dealt with comfortably. 


None of these factors offers any explanation of Hull’s 
cheap telephone service. Various other considerations 
make the phenomenon all the more strange. For 
example, the Post Office showed a large surplus for 
several years during the mid-thirties, and again during 
the last war, as a result of utilising its margin of spare 
exchange equipment without making any comparable 
provision for the future ; there is no sign, at present, 
that Hull is living on capital in this way. The Post Office 
had made great technical economies in the trunk lines 
which are a profitable branch of its business ; Hull's 
benefit from this is only indirect. Furthermore, mane- 
facturers of equipment work, necessarily, with their eyes 
on the great Post Office market, and*Hull suffers finan- 
cially from their relative lack of concern for its require- 
ments which, for historical reasons, are technically 
different. But if the outsider cannot sce why Huil’s 
telephones ‘should be cheap and profitable, the typical 
Hull citizen has no doubts: “ , the thing is run om 


sound business lines,” he exclaims, and leaves the 
implication in the air. . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Opposition by Procedure 


The House of Commons on Wednesday fell into more 
disorder than has been seen there for many years. The 
remark that’ caused the trouble—Mr Churchill’s imputation 
of unpatriotic motives in Mr Shinwell—would certainly have 
been better left unsaid. But the uproar was in proportion to 
the state of party feeling, not to the offence. Similarly, the 
Opposition’s complaints against the use of the closure on 
Tuesday night, on the committee stage of the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill, have some basis ; but they certainly would 
not in any normal circumstances justify the extreme action 
taken by Mr Attlee—the tabling of a motion of no confidence 
in the Deputy Speaker. The backbenchers have joined in 
with a motion of censure on Mr Churchill. 


All this was the prelude to the day’s debate occupied on 
Thursday by Labour’s earlier censure motion, which arose 
out of the Government’s failure last week to maintain a 
quorum for the debate on the Steel Bill. This constant pre- 
occupation of Parliament with its own procedure cannot look 
ariything but silly outside Westminster. The Opposition 
may be moved by some genuine resentment at the way the 
Government is conducting its business in Parliament, but it 
is undoubtedly using that emotion with deliberate intent to 
impose an unjustifiable delay on the proceedings of the 
House. Up to a point, this tactic is inevitable ; pushed ‘as 
far as Labour is pushing it, it may well damage the prestige 
of the Opposition as much as of the Government. 


But whatever verdict is passed on Labour’s delaying 
tactics, there can be no doubt about their power to upset 
the Government. At this early stage of the session, one day 
more or less on the timetable may appear to be of little conse- 
quence. In fact, however, the Government is working to. a 
tight schedule. The intensified legislative programme carried 
through by the Labour Government after the war was 
possible only because it took over all private members’ time, 
and was able to send even its largest Bills to standing com- 
miittees ; nor did it hesitate to call Parliament back on three 
separate occasions for meetings in September. This Govern- 
ment has no such extensive list of Bills but it has nevertheless 
no margin to speak of. Its majority, though large enough to 
avoid defeat, is too small to permit major Bills to be referred 
to standing committees, and its difficulties have been 
increased by the Labour whips’ threat to keep a stringent 
control on all pairing in future. These measures have 
increased personal friction in the House and have strained 
the normally cordial relations “ through the usual channels.” 
It must be hoped that the immediate tensions will die away, 
but even so the problem facing Mr Crookshank, the Leader 
of the House, will remain acute until he not only has ‘the 
denationalisation Bills safely on the Statute Book but also 
has the financial business of the session well in hand. 


* * * 


Twelfth Man Stumped ? 


The outcome of the second ballot for the Labour party’s 
parliamentary committee has greatly annoyed Mr Bevan’s 
partisans. He has been elected to the committee under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances—with the lowest total 
of votes, with no other Bevanite to support him, and with 
the rest of the commiittee composed of his most implacable 
opponents. ‘Not even one middle-of-the-roader, like Mr 
Strachey or Mr Strauss, is there to give him comfort. This 
is a far less desirable result for his friends than a straight 
defeat would have been. That- would have enabled Mr Bevan 
to retire to the back benches with the honours of a martyr 
struck down by the last-minute change in voting rules. 


The actual outcome may be said not to make matters worse 


within the Labour party ; it certainly does little to make them . 


better. The Right wing of the party, and particularly the 
trade union MPs (who seem to have voted en bloc in the two 
ballots for the committee), has shown its determination to 
exclude Mr Bevan’s supporters and any “waverers. By 
in the process it has given the party a weaker and less repre. 
sentative committee than it merits. One or two of the older 
members re-elected no longer have real claim to front bench 
rank. The danger that the committee will in practice 
exasperate the party is the greater because both wings of the 
party remain unshaken in their pet illusions. The Right 
clings to the belief that Bevanism is no more thin the 
ambitions of one man. The Bevanites hold to the view that 
they alone stand for a new policy in the Labour movment, 
In fact personal ambitions and considerations of policy are 
inextricably intermingled in this dispute. 


Mr Bevan’s return to party office imposes on him also a 
public test of responsibility. Can he work as a loyal member 
of a team of which he is not the leader ? If he cannot. if he 
breaks from this committee as he broke from the Government 
in 1951, he may do himself much greater harm with the 
party’s rank-and-file. Even his supporters’ need 10 find 
the symbol for the new policy they seek might be insufficient 
to sustain Mr Bevan’s prestige in such circumstances. Yet he 
will risk losing this very support if he appears to be tamed 
by the committee. Mr Bevan has been manceuvred by the 
party leaders into a tight corner ; but it would be rash to 
—, that he has not the resource and the ambition to break 
out of it. 


* * * 


After the Korean Debate 


Now that the practical interest of the Indian proposals 
for a Korean armistice is over—at any rate for the time 
being—it is worth taking stock of what has happened. The 
long debate in the United Nations Political Committce was, 
brought to an end by three remarkable votes. On Monday 
the Indian resolution, watered down but still recognisably 
akin to the original proposals for a truce without forcible 
repatriation of prisoners of war, was passed by 53 votes to 
5, with only Nationalist China abstainmg. On Tuesday the 
Russian alternative proposals, put forward so petulanily by 
Mr Vyshinsky, were rejected by 41 votes to 5, with 12 states 
of the Asian-Arab bloc abstaining. On Wednesday both these 
votes were decisively endorsed by the General Assembly. 
Whatever the Russians’ calculations about the Korean war, 
such a clear expression of world opinion can hardly {ail ‘0 
create a new factor in the situation. 


In the process of the debate the Assembly undoubtedly 
reassessed’ current strengths and weaknesses among its 
members, for even the great powers do not always look the 
same. The British moved with ter assurance and showed 
more old school diplomatic deftness than on some recent 
occasions. The Americans showed the strain of a post- 
election hang-over and a pre-inauguration chill. The 
Russians were juggling too many balls at once, and occ sion- 
ally one slipped. All three felt the fluid and ambiguous 
strength of the Asian-Arab bloc. The position of India in 
this bloc gave Russia its most difficult moments. At one and 
the same time India must, in the Korean argument, be 
spanked as a tool of the West and flattered as a leader of 
nations able to make trouble for the West. This simu!'. cous 
double-dealing is not beyond Mr Vyshins 
is less impressive when done in broad daylight be!oe a2 
audience which has seen and heard these things before. 

There is little chance now of halting or 
war of attrition in Korea, at any rate until Cencril 


Eisenhower returns with new plans or new proposals. But 
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ghat does emerge is that, while the Geneva Convention may 
need redraiting to suit the needs of the cold war, not even the 
Russians can fool all the people all the time. This primarily 
humanitarian document was twisted phrase by phrase into 
an apparent argument for the use of force. And this was 
done by a state Which, beyond any other in modern history, 
has itself refused to repatriate its prisoners. Perhaps we 
shall never know how many Austrians, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians or Japanese—tO mame no others—still remain in 
Russia to-day. But even Mr Vyshinsky’s infinitely skilful 
cynicism failed to drown their voices in the wings. 


















* * * 


Templer Re ports 


General Sir Gerald Temper, the High Commissioner 
for Malaya, had a good record to show when he spoke in 
London this week. It will soon be a year since he was 
appointed, and throughout that period there has been a ten- 
dency for the condition of Malaya to improve. At first, the 
favourable trend was debatable, and men and women daily 
risking their lives on the estates and mines were justifiably 
bitter at premature rejoicing by chair-borne strategists in the 
safety of the towns and here in Britain. Indeed, there are 
still areas in Malaya, particularly in Johore, where is would 
be hard to point to a falling off in Communist pressure. But 
few could now deny that statistics for Malaya as a whole 
present an encouraging picture. In November the number 
of terrorist incidents was 41, the lowest so far, and to be 
compared with a monthly average of nearly 200 last year. 
Civilian casualties were 10, compared with 28 in October, 
a monthly average of 72 in the early part of this year, and 
gt over the last two years. 

It is, however, difficult to determine just how much of this 
success may be attributed to the most recent measures taken 
against the Communists and how much to either longer-term 
or external factors. General Templer deserves the highest 
credit for turning the tide in the battle of morale and for the 
determined measures by which he has done so. But of even 
greater significance are captured Communist documents 
going back over the -past year which are only now becoming 
public. 

These documents show that the Malayan Communist 
party has switched policies and carried out purges in true 
Moscow style. Instead of murdering civilians, conducting 
economic sabotage and cold-shouldering rival organisations, 
the. Malayan Communists are now to work more subtly to 
involve the masses in revolution. They are to stop violence 
in unsuitable places, penetrate the trade unions and exploit 
bodies like the Malayan Chinese Association and the United 
Malay Nationalist isation. They have issued absurdly 
cynical lists of who is to be killed and who is not. This 
undoubtedly reflects the failure ‘to win outright in the 
guerrilla struggle. But it is also in keeping with Moscow’s 
new world-wide policy of creating common fronts against 
the government in power. Though the Communists may have 
lost a round in Malaya—and an important one—there is still 
a tough political battle ahead. 


* . * 
Division Over Kenya 


There can be no doubt of the concern felt by members 
of Parliament over the situation in Kenya. It spilled over into 
the debates on the Colonial Loans Bill ; it caused the inter- 
ruption of last week’s business ; and it is likely to lead to a 
full-dress debate in the mear future. In itself, such’ concern 
Proper, particularly when severe and repressive measures, 
m Some instances p Fase individual liberties, have been 
taken to combat Mau Mau. But there can also be little 
doubt that a section of the Labour party is exploiting this 
an as a stick for beating the Government and Mr 

Yttelton in particular. ; 
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From the public’s point of view, and in normal circum- 
stances, a personal vendetta of this sort is unim t. But 


when the Minister concerned is Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and in the dangerous situation existing in Kenya 
today, a sustained personal attack can have most undesirable 
repercussions. Few Europeans in Kenya and fewer Africans 
can be expected to appreciate the difference between official 
and unofficial Labour opposition ; and the campaign against 
Mr Lyttelton may be generally interpreted in the colony as 
evidence of widely held dissatisfaction with the policy being 
pursued there. This in its turn mzy embitter the Europeans, 
bewilder thie loyal Africans and encourage the terrorists. 


In the last two or three years of the Labour Government, 
some Conservative backbenchers became increasingly critical 
of the pace of constitutional change in the colonies, with the 
consequent danger in a time of racial tension that Conserva- 
tives as a whole would be regarded as pro-European and 
Labour as pro-African. In fact, Mr Lyttelton has shown him- 
self as much in favour of the political progress of the African 
as his Labour predecessors, Mr Griffiths and Mr Creech 
Jones, were in favour of private enterprise in the colonies. 
There is no justification for identifying either front bench 
with the cause of black or white respectively, and the Labour 
backbenchers now attacking Mr Lyttelton should remind 
themselves that European settlement in Kenya after the war 
was encouraged under a Labour Secretary of State. At the 
cost of snubbing one of his own backbenchers, Mr Lyttelton 
last week welcomed any constructive proposals that. Mr 
Griffiths might offer for dealing with the present situation in 
Kenya. For his part, Mr Griffiths, while carrying out an 
Opposition leader’s undisputed duty to question and to 
criticise, should make it clear beyond doubt that he dis- 


sociates his front bench from the mischievous campaign 
behind him. 


* * * 


Saarlanders Keep Their Heads 


The French Government has every reason to be 
satisfied with the outcome of the Saar elections. The 
Christian People’s Party of Herr Hoffmann and the Saar 
(SPS) Socialists together polled 88 per cent of the valid votes 
cast. Both parties have opposed the reintegration of the Saar 
into Germany and this victory can be taken to mean 
approval for the policy of “ Europeanisation” and a customs 
union with France. The French Government now finds itself 
in a very strong position for resuming negotiations with 
Germany for a long-range settlement of the Saar problem. 
M. Pinay and M. Schuman can face their own deputies more 
confidently in debate on foreign poli In striking contrast 
to the period after 1925, in which France was under con- 
tinuous hostile pressure to get out of the Saar, it now finds 
itself with something of a mandate to speak for it. Its govern- 
ment can now afford to be generous to Dr Adenauer, and 
the British should now help to find a way of keeping in being 
a modified form of the present regime until there exists a 
real West European federation into which the Saar can be 
fitted. 


German nationalists are still wincing under the blow 
‘administered by the electors. The results could hardly have 
proved more clearly that the people of the territory, most of 
them heavy industrial workers, are little influenced as yet by 
the appeal of German national unity; voted for their local 
economic interests. Wages, the cost of living, ee of 
employment, and the always burning question of essional . 
schools, decided the voters’ choice. But not even Herr Hoff- 
mann, the Saar Premier, expected such an overwhelming 
victory for the present regime of political separation from 
Germany and economic union with France. The fact that 
93 per cent of the electorate turned out to vote was remarkable 
in itself, considering that the order had come from Germany 
to abstain from voting, or to return blank ballot papers. 


It would be wrong to deduce that the results would have 
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been much the same if a powerful campaign for reunion with 
Germany had been freely carried on. The pro-German 
parties suffered severely from the ban imposed by the Saar 
government: no subversive organisation worthy of the name 
was set up and there were no illegal demonstrations. The 
electioneering of this opposition had.to be confined to whisper 
propaganda and leaflets. The lesson is, in fact, that Germans, 
whether in the Saar or the Federal Republic, are aot 
psychologically ready for -idealistic appeals of any kind after 
their terrible experiences in recent years. Generally speaking, 
they will not be moved unless a determined organisation 
whips them up into hysteria with demonstrations and 
threatens them with penalties if they fail to be good 
nationalists. 


At present the forces working for German unity are still 
to a considerable extent offset by the centrifugal forces at 
work in a country that has been united only since 1871, and 
has now a federal structure. A leading and urgent motive 
behind the propaganda that is constantly conducted for 
German unity is to prevent the Saarlanders, or the refugees 
from the territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, or the 
Bavarians from slipping out of this recently acquired national 
cohesion. To the German nationalist, therefore, the autonomy 
of the Saar is not only important for itself ; it sets a legal 
precedent for the other dismembered parts of Germany, and 
it affects the future of German unity in other, less precise, 
psychological ways. For this reason, the Saar can never 
be formally abandoned for all time by a German Government 
in favour of a meaningless “ Europeanisation.” 


* * * 


Conscription and Commitments 


As a deliberate preliminary, perhaps, to the Prime 
Minister’s general statement on defence, the Secretary of 
State for War has restated his answers to Mr Shinwell’s 
campaign for a reduction of national service to 18 months. 
The army’s resources are in any case becoming strained, 
for its strength is expected to fall by 15,000 by 1955 ; a cut of 
six months in national service would mean a further loss of 
§0,000 trained men, making altogether a loss of two, divisions. 
That would necessitate a wholesale withdrawal from present 
commitments. It would also reduce the usefulness of national 
servicemen. The longer period of service has made it possible 
to send them as far as Malaya and Korea, and the cost of troop 
movements, already over {£30 million, would be much 
increased if their stay in distant theatres were shortened. 
Moreover, the army relies on national servicemen for 1,250 
officers and for about half its corporals, without whom 
training would be seriously disorganised. To cut the con- 


scription period would be to lose these men in their most . 


valuable six months of service. Finally, to make the change 
now would.be to encourage our European allies, who have 
now agreed to conscription for 18 months, to fall further 
below the present British standard. 


Mr Head is undoubtedly right. But Mr Shinwell, who 
continually shifts his ground, has lately made his case more 
plausible. He would offset some of the lost national service- 
men by recruiting more regulars, whom he would attract by 
offering better pay. Most of the arguments for a two-year 
period of service clearly apply even more strongly to the 
three-year short service engagement, and any substitution of 
voluntary enlistment for compulsion is obviously to be 
welcomed. But this would be a costly solution if it were 
possible. Is it possible ? Could the regulars gained balance 
the national servicemen lost? Numerically, they almost 
certainly would not. The army’s intake of regulars has 
doubled since the short service engagement was intro- 
duced, but in the past year it was still fewer than 39,000. 
Mr Shinwell argues that the regular soldiers would be more 
efficient ; but it would have to be a large gain to balance the 
likely loss in numbers. 


= 
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His arguments are, however, what much of the pytj 
wants to hear, and they will gain force as it is cence 
realised how disproportionate a share of western defence 4 
borne by Britain as compared with the Commonwealth an4 
Western Europe. In the circumstances, the Governmen 
would probably be wise not to resist the Opposition’, request 
that there should be some sort of inquiry into the use of 
manpower. Its disposition must be left to the militar, expert; 
but a committee untrammelled by military traditions migy 
usefully consider whether the serviceman’s time was being 
used as economically as possible. 


* * * 


Peace on Planning 


The Government’s Town and Country Planning Bill 
was given its second reading on Monday with a Government 
majority of thirty, and after a full and good-tempered debate, 
Mr Macmillan was at his best, and Dr Dalton, the principal 
Opposition speaker, at his most rotund. This Bill is the 
first instalment of the White Paper proposals. It is designed 
principally to remove the development charge and to nullify 
the existing liability of the Treasury to create and distribute 
£300 million in compensation stock before next July. What 
Mr Macmillan described as the main Bills are to follow 
next session. 


It is a fair summary of the debate to say that all parties 
agree that the development charge, in the form in which it 
has existed for the last four years, is dead ; but there is much 
less certainty that the Government’s alternative proposals 
for the financial aspects of planning are adequate. Mr 
Macmillan was firm in his stand that the public should not 
pay again, in the form of a high price for land ready and 
required for development, for land values that it has helped 
to create. The broad principle of no compensation for 
values which accrue after 1947 has, he said, been generally 
accepted as fair. But he could do no more than hope that 
the private developer of land would do equally well in his 
bargainings with the private landowner, and that the existing 
armoury of powers possessed by the authorities would be 
sufficient to prevent extortion. 


On the other hand, there was no unanimity among the 
Opposition about any alternative. Dr Dalton iinted, 
cautiously, that land nationalisation might be the only 
answer ; at least he asked whether the time had not come 
when “we should bring more land . . . into public owner- 
ship,” which sounded very much like Dr Dalton thinking 
aloud over the phrasing of a paragraph for some future 
Labour election manifesto. Mr Donnelly, more to his Left, 
was obviously in favour of answering Dr Dalton’s tentative 
question with a firm “ Yes.” Mr Sparks suggested that all 
land transactions should be conducted through the Central 
Land Board, surely one of the most fantastically rigid and 
bureaucratic proposals that Parliament has heard for some 
time. Mr Macmillan argued in reply that those seeking to 
“tax” betterment must bear two things in mind. The tax 
must not fall on the developer himself, for he is the pivot 
on which the creation of new wealth depends ; secondly, 
while development may increase the value of fixed asstts, 
it does not necessarily provide anyone with the cash needed 
to pay an immediate claim for tax. That is a’ challenge as 
well as a warning. At least the Government has been wist 
enough to give those interested another twelve months i 
which to attempt to formulate and offer their own suggestions 
for the future. 


* * * 


Autarky in the East 


There is no better antidote for the nonsense so oftef 
talked about east-west trade than the periodic reports prepared 
by the Economic Commission for Europe, whose latest review 


‘was published this week in Geneva. As usual, the authors 
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probe the subject deeper and single out salient trends more 
skilfully than any other gg of experts in the West. This 
is all the more f ¢ in view of the handicaps under 
which they work. ECE must, as an agency of the United 
Nations, scck to look impartially at both parts of divided 
Furope, and it must also fashion its analysis of conditions 
in the East from the most fragmentary statistics. 

It reports, among other things (a general summary is given 
on page 695), that the Communist bloc still shows very little 
enthusiasm for buying western consumer goods. Imports of 
western equipment, with a new emphasis on ships and boats, 
continue to receive by far the -highest priority ; but raw 
materials have begun to assume greater importance in the 
bloc’s import schedules. 

The authors of the report, using what they describe as 
“statistical courage,” hawe for the first time estimated the 
broad dimensions of a revolutionary trend in the policy of the 
Soviet bloc—the enormous rise in trade between the Eastern 
countries themselves. They estimate that the volume of 
trade conducted within the Comecon group has increased 
tenfold since 1938. This vast reorientation of eastern foreign 
trade has played a very big part in the decline of trade with 
the west and goes far to explain why the volume of exports 
from the Soviet bloc to western Europe now amounts to only 
one-fourth of the prewar level. 


* * * 


Where Germans Compete 


Out-of-date statistics are always misleading, and there- 
fore the Economic Commission for Europe’s latest review of 
conditions in free Europe paints too gloomy a picture. Its 
report is concerned mainly with the second quarter of this 
year ; but recovery was already noticeable in the third quarter 
and it appears to be gathering momentum during the current 
three months. ECE might have warned its unsuspecting 
readers about these later developments. 

The report, however, throws a new light on the rise in 
German exports. Ever since the end of the war some British 
manufacturers have waited fearfully for the day when German 
competitors would invade their overseas markets. A few 
now claim that the day has arrived, though the facts hardly 
support their defeatism. What has happened in recent 
months is that, while British exports have remained stationary 
in value, German exports have continued to rise. The follow- 
ing table shows how, during the first eight months of this 
year, a fall in British exports to the sterling area was offset 
by slightly greater exports to other overseas countries outside 
western Europe ; exports to Europe, as compared with 1951, 
have remained constant. 





tn _ 


(Millions of Current Dollars, f.o.b. 





Second . 
*Third 


61 | 457 231 
61 | 440 | 244 


} 
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To To To 
| Enio Overseas | Other Overseas 
Year and = | Sterling Area | Countries 
Quarter r ———- ——, a intl in 
iW. Ger-| iW. Ger- W. Ger- 
ux | Many | UK | many UK many 
195] :— | | | | | 
Quarterly av. | 536 | 590 | 822 | 72 | 438 | 208 
| | 
1962 : bi 
First quarter. | 574 | 670 | 995 | 73 | 432 | 203 


499 | 711 | 681 
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544 686 747 
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_* Two months at Quarterly fat “Source: ECE 
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Pose German picture shows a similar decline in exports to 
the outer ino a area, but this was more than made good 
¥ increasing sales to the rest of the world? especially to 
western Europe. Among the regions where German goods 
Ht made the greatest headway are the countries of southern 
‘tope—Jugoslavia, Italy, Spain and Turkey—and the 
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Scandinavian nations. France and Britain itself have 
increased imports of German machinery. ; 
The explanations put forward by ECE cast no reflection 
on the energy or efficiency of British — It points out 
that Western Germany is the last the west European 
countries to recover, and that even now its exports have 
barely caught up with the postwar expansion of its neigh- 
bours. In fact, as ECE and others have repeatedly declared, 
the only way in which Germany can be absorbed into the 
economy of the West, without damage to the exports of other 
European nations, is to expand world trade generally. 


_ A second reason for the comparative success of Germany 
is that capital goods make up a larger share of its exports 
than is the case with Britain, At present, capital goods are 
in greater demand and less subject to import cuts than the 
many consumer -goods on which British exporters rely. 
Earlier delivery dates and more attractive credit terms also 
help to explain Germany’s recent progress. These advan- 
tages, however, are due in large part to the fact that Germany 
as yet has no rearmament programme and its engineering 
industries are not, therefore, burdened with military priorities. 


* * * 


Lest They Forget 


At a time when political and strategic exigencies make 
too vivid a memory of past tragedies somewhat embarrassing, 
the memorial service held last week at Belsen was particularly 
appropriate and moving. Professor Heus$, President of the 
Federal Republic, stated quite plainly that it would be mere 
insolence for any German to minimise or palliate the 
atrocities and crimes committed in the concentration camps. 
“The Germans,” continued Professor Heuss, “ must never 
forget what men and women of their own nationality did in 
these shameful years.” Much attention is justifiably focused 
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on the symptoms of resurgent Nazism throughout Germany 
and on such incidents of violent nationalism as the murder 
of a French soldier at Ockfen, where the mayor refused to 
summon an ambulance and left a man to die in a ditch. 
But it is right that attention and respect should also be given 
to the many Germans in private and public life who have the 
courage to speak of the past without extenuation and of the 
future without arrogance. Professor Heuss has shown courage 
and an all too rare Christian humility in this matter. 
Nothing can compensate for the 22,500 people tortured to 


death at Belsen ; and the memory will take long to die. But 
those in Europe who keep it alive will look shabby both to 


their contemporaries and in the eyes of history if they refuse . 


to extend their condemnation to all concentration camps, 


whatever the political colour of the regime that has set them , 


up. 


as * * 


Gentle Push for Dockers 


The decline in imports and exports has compelled the 
National Dock Labour Board to try to reduce the heavy cost 
of maintaining idle dockers. About one fifth of Britain’s 
80,000 dockers have been out of work for the last two months. 
Under the dock labour scheme their “ fall-back” wages of 
£4 8s. a week have been paid out of a fund to which the 
employers of dock labour contribute a levy proportionate to 
their weekly wage-bills. The proportion, which is fixed from 
time to time by the National Dock Labour Board, was raised 
to 224 per cent on November 1st. This means that the wage- 
bill of the port transport industry has been increased by 
nearly one quarter in order to Keep in idleness some 16,000 
dockers for whom no work can be found. 

The scheme now adopted was first proposed by the port 
employers, who are naturally worried lest they: should have 
to increase their charges to such an extent that entrepét trade 
is diverted to the Continent. It is designed “to encourage 
men to seck temporary release from the industry to obtain 
other employment.” Dockers who so wish will be allowed 
to take other jobs at any time between now and January I, 
1955, without losing their places on the register—although 
they will not, of course, draw the fall-back wages. They are 
liable to recall by their local dock boards at any time during 
1954 and are entitled to reinstatement, with full rights, on 
the “Live Register” on January 1, 1955. They will be 
entitled to ordinary unemployment benefit after they have 
left the docks, either temporarily or permanently, and until 
they find other work. 

The board’s decision is based on the assumption that trade 
will not improve for at least a year, and perhaps for two. 
According to its official statement, “a careful survey of the 
future trend of imports and exports makes it obvious that 
for some time to come no great improvement in the present 
level of dock work is to be expected.” The rise in unemploy- 
ment, which has been of the order of 150 per cent in the last 
year, is out of all proportion to the fall in imports and exports ; 
this is because the trades which have declined are those which 
deal in goods, such as motor-cars and “luxury imports ” 
from the Continent, which need careful handling by 
comparatively large numbers of men. 

The new scheme was decided upon after consultation 
with the dockers’ leaders. But the dockers themselves, with 
their long-standing suspicions, are unlikely to be pleased, if 
only because they usually react automatically and instantly 
against any change of any kind in the workings of the dock 
labour scheme. Although this change is entirely voluntary 
and does not infringe any of their rights, they may well regard 
it, for the time being at any rate, as an attempt to deprive 
them of the benefits they won at the end of the war—of which 
the most important was protection against the fluctuations of 
the labour market. Now that a slump has arrived, for the 
first time since the scheme came into operation, the dockers 
look to it for the protection that they lacked and needed so 
badly in the thirties. But although the dock labour scheme 
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can deal with minor fluctuations it cannot deal with a pp. 
longed slump. The merit of a ome is that sug 
n give is NOt withd:awn: , 

docker is merely encouraged to seek something betes J 
is a sensible and humane alternative to dismissing tho 
of men outright, 


* , * * 
Punch in the Fourth Arm 


The Monte Bello tests, according to the Home Secretary 
show no need for “ any drastic alteration to the assumptiog 
on which the nation’s present civil defence is being built” 
The assumption may be a sound foundation, but the building 
makes very slow progress. Ar (Cmd. 8708) published 
this week suggests ways to soled i) up. Mr Mabane’s com 
mittee had to consider how recruitment to the civi! defeng 
and allied services could be improved’ and what the pubjj 
should be told to do in the event of war. The present report 
deals only with the first of these questions. 


Its practical suggestions include the issue of uniforms ang 
badges of rank, house-to-house canvassing to find recmiy, 
and the use of films and other visual aids to preserve trainip 
courses from the tedious lecturer, Films are also recom. 
mended to stimulate recruitmént ; but their use is somewhat 
restricted. since the mobile projector units of the Centr 
Office of Information were disbanded in a moment of 
economy. ; : ; 


The committee suggests, however, that more important 
than any change in recruiting methods is the need for “, 
change in the climate of opinion.” Recruitment figures show 
that the public is interested in civil defence only when wa 
seems imminent. Somehow the idea must be implanted that 
it is the “ Fourth Arm of Defence;” to be kept in being 
permanently like the three services. The report suggesy 
that it might be raised in public.estimation by the appoint 
ment of a single head. This appointment is certainly needed, 
but not merely, as the committee seems to suggest, to provide 
a figurehead to fire public imagination. The great need of 
civil defence is a clear chain of command on the militay 
model. At present it is tied up in the best civil service 
principles and submerged in local bumbledom. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe has accepted the Mabane committee’s recom 
mendation that local authorities should be told to appoint 
controllers. But where are the regional controllers whos 
appointment was promised long ago ? With so little urgency 
in administration it is not surprising that the civil defence 
forces have reached only 46 per cent of their peacetime 
establishment. : 


* . 
Hospitals into Business ? 


Two reports of first importafice to the hospital service 
were published* last week. They give the results of the 
experiments in hospital costing carried out by King Edward’ 
Hospital Fund for London and the Nuffield Provincd 
Hospitals Trust, and their importance lies in the fact that the 
two bodies, pursuing their investigations independently, have 
come to broadly the same conclusions. If their recommends 
tions are accepted by the Ministry of Health, they will lead 
to a revolution in the financial control of the hospital service 
and consequently in the spending of nearly £300 million 
annually of the taxpayer’s money. 

At present, the total cost of the hospital service is calculated 
on the basis of the cost of running each hospit:! group 
estimated under a number of headings. After the total co 
has been agreed by the Government departments concerned, 
the amount authorised is allocated by the regiona! boards 
among their hospitals for spending the same headings 

*“ Costing Investigation for Ministry of Health.” Kit 
Edward's Hospital Fund, 10, Old Jewry, ECD. 6s. 

“ Experiment in tal ing.” Provincial Hor 
pitals Trust, 12-13, Mechlenbureh Square: WC. Ss. 
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Transfers of savings from one heading to another need prior 
approval, and money unspent at the end of the financial year 
has to be surrendered. The disadvanjages of this system, 
and the extravagances it leads to, have often been pointed out, 
but it is worth quoting the comments of King Edward’s 
Fund: 

A highly centralised rigid financial control of one side 
only of the equation—payments—is quite inadequate and 
inappropriate as, Under it, success comes to be measured more 
by the degree to which expenditure is kept within the defined 
limits than by the returns obtained for the expenditure. 
Much more realistic budgeting could be obtained, in the 

opinion of both the fund and the trust, if departmental 
costing were substituted for the present system. Thus, 
instead of the hospitals’ expenditure, estimated and actual, 
being broken down under subject headings—salaries and 
wages, provisions, drugs and dress and so on—it should 
be based on the departments (wards, out-patients, physio- 
therapy, radiology) and services (catering, laundry, admini- 
stration). Where i mtal expenditure should 
be broken down into unit costs to allow comparisons to be 
made betweett similar hospitals. The fund and the trust 
differ on the extent to which departmental costing should be 
carried out and on whether the expenditure of the medical 
departments should be expressed as prime cost or include a 
proportion of the cost of the service departments. But they 
agree that a costing system could be introduced in all but 
the smallest hospitals ; that it would provide a much more 
accurate yardstick of the hospitals’ financial needs than the 
present method of estimating ; and that it would prove an 
efficient means of checking extravagance and calculating the 
cost of new developmients. 


* * * 


People in Glass Houses 


There are some pretty paradoxes in the issues raised 
by American charges of subversive activity on the part of 
members of the United Nations Secretariat in New York. 
The Secretariat includes, and must include, Soviet, Polish 
and Czech officials who are clearly Communists ; .what 
purpose, then, is served by ridding it of American Com- 
munists ? It also retains the services of East Europeans and 
Chinese who have been denounced by their governments as 
traitors ; why should it not continue to employ Americans 
who are in a similar position ? On joining the Secretariat, 
officials must take an oath of loyalty to the United Nations, 
overriding their allegiance to their own governments ; can 
an international civil service thus constituted accept govern- 
ments’ demands for the expulsion of its members on account 
of acts committed before they joined it? There-is no end 
to these questions. They arise from the nature of the UN 
experiment in maintaining a bridge across a divided world, 
and those who wish that bridge to remain in place should 
hot try to answer the questions too glibly. 


The three jurists appointed by Mr Trygve Lie to advise 
him on these issues have rightly pointed out that the relation- 
ship between Uno and any nation in whose territory it main- 
tains offices is essentially that of guest and host. (It must 
be remembered that there are UN offices in over a dozen 
countries, including Communist ones.) If this relationship 
is to work smoothly, both guests and hosts must act not 
only correctly, but also courteously, towards one another ; 
they should avoid conduct which is merely embarrassing 
as well as that which is actively injurious. The advice given 
by the jurists appears to conform to this principle. They 
insist that the Secretary-Geneéral must be master in his own 
house ; but they strongly advise him not to employ any 
Person, regardless of nationality, whom he has reason to 
Suspect of committing, or intending to commit, subversive 
acts against. the government on whose territory he is 
employed. To out this principle must involve some 


harsh decisions, but if the good name of the United Nations 
iS to be kept clean, the Secretariat must accept the uncom- 


fortable role of Caesar’s wife ; neither in New York nor in 
Prague, Cairo, Rome or Montevideo can it afford to risk 
incurring the charge of harbouring subversive groups. 

What Mr Lie’s advisers did not say—it was beyond their 
mandate to do so—is that the obligation on the host countries 
is equally severé. There is no reason why such a country 
should not present its complaints against individual members 


of the Secretariat discreetly and politely. The tactics of 
Senator McCarran’s committee, which have the effect of 
whipping up indiscriminate suspicions against the Secre- 
tariat as a whole, are in no way justified by the fact that 
some of its charges are well founded. The United States 
is, by its own wish, Uno’s principal host, and the obligations 
of hospitality cannot be ignored. 


* * * 


New Men at the Vatican 


In naming twenty-four new cardinals, the Pope has 
brought the Sacred College to its full: strength. It now 
includes twenty-seven Italians and forty-three non-Italian 
members. This, in terms of a papal election, still gives the 
Italian bloc a concerted. edge of power. Among the note- 
worthy aspects of the policy of Pope Pius XIE have been. the 
Close interplay of ecclesiastical and political concerns and the 
way in which the Vatican has acted as a centre of combat 
intelligence in a world-wide struggle. The cardinals are its 
general staff and several of the new appointments are of 
considerable political interest. 


The choice of Mgr Stepinac, Archbishop of Zurich, had 
been expected for some time. Together with Cardinal 
Mindszenty he has been a symbol of the Catholic opposition 
to Communism and of its renewed tradition of martyrdom 
under tyranny. Marshal Tito has repeatedly indicated that 
he will allow Mgr Stepinac to leave Jugoslavia but would 
not permit his return. The archbishop, however, has made 
it plain that he will not leave his flock, even to receive the 
red hat in the consistory to be held on January 12th, unless 
his return can be assured. This intransigence, and the amount 
of world attention focused on it by the elevation of Mgr 
Stepinac to the Sacred College, must embarrass Marshal Tito 
at a time when he has close relations with the West. 


Of even greater interest is the Pope’s choice of Mgr 
Wyszynski, Archbishop of Warsaw. He was largely respon- 
sible for the concordat between state and Church in Poland 
whereby the Catholic hierarchy and people, in return for 
important political concessions, have won a certain measure 
of safety, even of influence. It was by no means clear 
whether the Pope approved of this Polish solution, as he 
had given a specific warning against a similar arrangement 
undertaken in Czechoslovakia. .But the vital importance of 
keeping Catholicism strongly alive in Poland seems to have 
influenced the Vatican in the direction of flexibility in East 
European policy. 

One of the most remarkable men to be elevated to the 
purple at the new consistory will be Mgr Siri, Archbishop 
of Genoa, the youngest of the cardinals and one noted for 
his progressive views. His future is much discussed in Rome, 
where the game of predicting the next Pope has been played 
for so many centuries. On the whole, the political sagacity 
and sense of timing of Pius XII suggest that Stalin’s cele- 
brated query—“ How many divisions does the Pope have ? ” 
—may admit of more than one answer. 

* ° ‘ 


The Irish Troubles 


In the last fortnight the Irish economy has been the 
subject of two important reports. Our correspondent in 
Dublin writes that the report of the Central Bank, which 
covers the year ended last March, has been received morte 
quietly than was the case a year ago. The echoes then raised 
b a detailed and pungent commentary on the financial sicua- 
tion have not yet died down ; by an agreeable coincidence 


* 
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Tales for 


Travellers 





Whether you travel for business or pleasure, you will have to 
arrange money for the journey; but this need never be a 
source of worry—if you bank with the Midland. At home, 
more than 2,100 branches exist to serve you. Your cheques 
can, by prior arrangement, be cashed at any of them and | 
wherever you call you will receive the same prompt attention 
and courteous service. Abroad, Midland Bank Travellers’ 
Cheques and Letters of Credit are encashable in all countries 
of the world through a world-wide system of 
agents and correspondents. 


MIDLAND BANK 
OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 





Photo by Canadian National } iim Roard 


PUT TOGETHER BRITAIN; Frafice, Italy, Spain and 
Western Germany and you have something near 
the area of Canada’s oil-bearing lands. They hold 
a reserve greater than that of the whole of the rest of the world. 
Oil is just one of the reasons why the U.S.A. has more than 
7,000 million dollars invested in the young giant to the north. 
Business men who know the value of personal contact with 
this rich market travel by T.C.A. They know T.C.A.’s un- 
surpassed record for reliability and like to be able to say on 
arrival that they travelled by 
Canada’s own Air Line. Sky- | BOOM BRIEFS 
liners -connegt: with every. iti: 17 Scr bk 94 rallion in 1951) 
portant area in Canada and the Coailia’s estimated production 


U.S.A., and the new  touris for 1953. 
: * At Kitimat (B.C.) water power's 






Yes action .. speed in 


your office. Colour in copies clarifies 
comparisons, gives instant identification 
and emphasis, producing immediate 
effect, Increased effectiveness of colour 
in stimulating action is shown in actual 
records of experience by users of the 
Banda ‘Master’ Method, which repro- 
duces up to seven colours at once, 
without inks, stenciis or gelatine, from 





a single ‘Master’ sheet of paper, typed, 7 ' 

written or drawn. The Banda ‘Master’ —s og ae — on record being ae for the al we 
Method increases efficiency, saves time or a trans- i i tum plant that is expected [0 
and in some cases cuts costs by 75°,. — flight. double Canada’s production of 
Banda brings colour to your copywork aluminium — already the world’s 


and control to your office. Copies are 
brighter, points are clearer. Organis- 
ation runs more smoothly in routine or 
emergency, with maximum ease and 
clean simplicity of Banda operation. 
Colour — with the Banda * Master’ 
Method—gets what every director and 
every executive wants — action! 


second largest. ; 

* In 1951 Canada’s mining '- 
dustry comprised 66 mineral 
products, including great new 
finds of uranium. 
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Contact your local Travel Agent—or. TCA, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHRtchall 0851. Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. 


Block & Anderson Ltd., 58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.2.  WEStern 2531 Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extension 263. 
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latest report appeared in the middle of a debate in which 
= MacBride invited the Dail to condemn its predecessor. 
This year. the bank’s observations are pitched in a notably 
lower key, though they are supplemented by an omnibus 
clause stating that. the views oe last year have lost 
none of their appositeness and, indeed, “ have been reinforced 
in urgency ” by the heavy deficit in the balance of payments 
in 1951. This deficit, it is now noted, was caused to a signifi- 
cant extent by stockp Imports have fallen during 1952. 
On the other hand, the views with anxiety the growth 
in-state expenditure and the glaring disproportion between 
savings and investment. The bank has been charged with 
pessimism, and it is true that there has been an encouraging 
growth in exports. On the other hand, state expenditure 
continues to rise, and it is plain that the increased taxation 
imposed in the last budget has failed to secure a proportionate 
return. Although the state now borrows at 5 per cent, there 
is little sign of an adequate increase in saving, and there is 
much less room for manoeuvre than there was a year ago. 


The second report, on the industrial potentials of Ireland, 
was prepared by the Ibec Technical Services Corporation of 
New York, under the ECA Technical Assistance programme. 
Our correspondent thinks it unlikely that the Central Bank 
was among the Irish advisers of its authors, but there is a 
striking agreement between the corporation and the bank 
in their remarks on the high level of consumption and low 
level of production, on the dangers of recurrent heavy deficits 
in the balance of payments and on the degree to which, in 
the absence of savings, domestic investment is financed by 
external disinvestment. The report also notes the astonishing 
degree of state control in the Irish economy, although, as it 
points out, this is due as much to the failure of private 
enterprise as to ministerial ambitions. A review of the 
principal groups of Irish industries allows them in general a 
greater degree of efficiency than they usually get credit for, 
though the yardstick of comparison with the United States 
hardly seems helpful. The corporation stresses the over- 
riding importance of agricul production, especially of 
those forms of production (such as the dead meat trade) that 
lend themselves to processing. In that respect at least it 
is at one with alk the innumerable reports that have been 
made on the Irish economy in the last century ; in the last 
resort, everything depends on the land. 


& * * 


Self-Discipline for the Press 


_ The debate on Mr Simmons’s Press Council Bill, the 
first private member’s Bill of the session, was talked out last 
week ; and that would be a kindly fate for the Bill itself. 
At best, it needs a great deal more discussion before any new 
Act is placed on the statute book. Admittedly, it follows the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Press very 
Closely, but with the important exception that the commission 
advocated a voluntary body set up by the press itself. The 
composition of Mr Simmons’s Press Council—twenty 
members from the press itself and five, including the chair- 
man, from outside—and the objects set before it all follow 
the Royal Commission’s proposals. They are, on paper, 
unexceptionable. So, too, are the duties the Bill would 
impose on the council when set up, although one, defined as 
the censuring of “ undesirable types of journalistic conduct,” 


has a looseness of phrase inappropriate in an Act of 
Parliament. 


But it is in clause 4 of the Bill that the woolly, and the 
dangerous, are really encountered. The council would have 
Power to make rules “ for making provision with respect to 
any matter with respect to which the council thinks that 
Provision should be made for the purpose of carrying this 
Act into effect and for prescribing anything which under 
this Act is to be prescribed.” That is only too reminiscent 
of the eighteenth century company floated for purposes which 
Were to be disclosed later. the criticism of this clause 


oF? 


is not based on the words used ; it is based on the whole 
idea that any statutory body can usefully and safely be 
given power to make rules for securing that what are no more 
than a set of aspirations are followed. It is no use saying 
that this power is not intended to restrict the freedom of the 
press. In an Act of Parliament, a power to make rules implies 


a power to impose sanctions ; otherwise words have lost their 
ordinary meanings. 


The case against a regulatory Press Council does not mean 
that the journalism of this country cannot be improved. 
Yet the MPs who criticise its vices know that they would no 
more dare attempt to prohibit sex stories on Sundays than 
they have dared to prohibit football pools all the rest of the 


week. Is the Press Council, then, intended to do this dirty 
work for them ? 


There is, of course, a real and familiar dilemma. If a 
Press Council is imposed by law on the press it will become 
either a nullity, like the consumers’ councils set up under 
the nationalisation Acts, or an instrument of dictation which 
will destroy the freedom of the press as it now exists. If the 
council is a voluntary body, its effect will depend upon its 
own qualities and activities; it may become something 
between the Royal Academy and the Fine Arts Commission 
—which is not to condemn it. Certainly the experiment 
should be tried, as an experiment. 


Henry Esmond 


Tue History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the 
Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne. Written by Himself. 
Smith, Elder and Co. By Wm. Thackeray, Esq. 


The story not being excellent either as a work of art or a 
piece of history, it might deserve much approbation from 
the careful delineation of the real men or the fictitious 
personages the author has introduced. -. Marlborough’s 
base treachery, Swift’s brutal rudeness, Prince Eugene’s 
fiery resentment of the insult to the Abbé de Savoie, 
Steele’s extreme sottishness, Addison’s seclusion, the 
polished Atterbury’s cunning, are al] represented in colours 
of a much deeper dye than they are painted by historians. 
The fictitious people, too, are distasteful to us. They 
are all represented as creatures of impulse without 
principle—at one time overflowing with tenderness, at 
others inflamed by jealousy, or tied to a stern, unyielding 
pride ; their religion, a submission to priests—their virtues, 
those prescribed at courts. They have courage, but less 
gallantry or generosity than envy and jealousy. . 
Fielding’s novels are censured’ for indelicacy, and it must 
be admitted that the period to which the book refers 
requires Mr Thackeray not to be over nice; but it was 
hardly necessary to surpass Fielding in indelicacy and 
almost to equal Smollett. ... Mr Thackeray’s book would 
have been pleasanter reading had his own proper style 
been continued throughout; and it is remarkable that 
most of the charming passages of the book—for it is 
irradiated by genius—are all written in Mr Thackeray’s 
person and manner, not in those of Col. Esmond. .. . 
Neither as a history nor as a novel can we say it is worthy 
of commendation, save and except many admirable 
passages that ought not, as a history, to have been in it. 
To speak so disparagingly of a work of a great public 
favourite will probably be held as a proof of heresy in 
us rather than of defects in it. Our respect, however, 
for our own deliberate convictions and for Mr Thackeray 
himself, whom we are sorry to see seduced from more 
praiseworthy pursuits to concocting improbable fictions 
mixed up with facts, compel us to brave the risk of 
expressing an unpopular opinion. There are too many 
very poor books not to make us regret that a gentleman 
endowed with the very highest talents should add to 
the number. 


The Cronomist 


December 4, 1852 
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LIVING WITH THE DOLLAR 
The Meaning of Convertibility 


Sir.—You criticise me for opposing 
“convertibility” in my speech at 
Burton on November 22nd on the two 
contradictory grounds that (a) I am 
going back on the policy of the Labour 
Government, and (b) that no one .is 
proposing convertibility in the sense that 
I used it. 


As to the Labour Government, at no 
time after 1947 did we contemplate con- 
vertibility as a means to force dollar- 
sterling equilibrium, which was what I 
was attacking. Both in and out of office 
I have repeatedly emphasised that we 
could consider convertibility only (a) 
when the gold reserves were several 
times their present level, (b) when— 
even without restrictions—there was a 
good prospect of a continuing balance in 
our dollar accounts. If the fulfilment 
of these conditions seemed remote to 
me, at least I am in good company. 
For you devoted a large amount of space 
in your issue of November 22nd to 
proving precisely this. 


Convertibility is a word that can be 
used in many different senses. But I 
maintain that in present conditions it 
has little significance except as carrying 
with jt non-discrimination. I have 
never met an American or Canadian who 
did not use the word in this sense. The 
rest of the Commonwealth also so 
interprets it. 


This is not surprising. As far as I 
know, it is not suggested that free con- 
vertibility on capital account should be 
permitted. But most sterling earned on 
current account is in the narrower sense 
already convertible. This is true both 
of American and Canadian account 
sterling, and of sterling held by the rest 
of the sterling area ; sterling held by the 
European countries is convertible into 
their own currencies and may be con- 
vertible through EPU, as far as we are 
concerned, into dollars. 


We are left with sterling earned on 
current account by other countries. I 
presume it is not suggested that we 
should concede convertibility to the 
Iron Curtain group. As far as I can 
see, about all that remains is a few Latin 
American countries not already in the 
dollar area, with whom at present we 
have special monetary agreements. 
Quite apart from the merits, which are 
very doubtful, of granting convertibility 
to their earnings, I am afraid that if 
we use convertibility only in this sense 
we shall make ourselves ridiculous, and 
the Americans, Canadians and Common- 
wealth very angry. It is far better to 
come clean and admit that the real issue 
here is non-discrimination in trade 
relations—or control over dollar imports. 


But was there really no reason to fear 
that convertibility in this sense would 
be considered ?. What, then, about the 


rumour, to which you referred on page 
470 of your issue of November 15th, 
about the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment? Do not many Canadians. and 
Americans ‘look on convertibility as a 
lever to force equilibrium ? And why, 
if it is really not a live issue, did you 
devote so much space in the article “Is 
Discrimination Inevitable ? ”—far more 
than I could in a speech—to explaining, 
for the same reasons as I did, why it 
was not acceptable ? F 


Finally, you refer somewhat mysteri- 
ously to “constructive proposals” on 
which my opinion would be valuable. 
What proposals ? The British Govern- 
ment have certainly disclosed nothing. 
I have heard of nothing new from the 
other governments. Perhaps you meant 
your own proposals in “ Living with the 
Dollar.” I had not read these when I 
made my speech. But I have now read 
them, and I would say that I am broadly 
in agreement with the first five articles 
in which you seem to me to break from 
the pro-convertibility line to which The 


‘Economist was generally inclined in the 


past. The sixth article seems to me to 
fall into many of the errors against 
which the previous articles warned us. 
We are to have non-discrimination, 


‘ jmternal disinflation for -debtors—they 


are not to be allowed to have under 
3 per cent unemployment—and there 
are to be no effective sanctions against 
creditors. If I had any doubts about 
the need to give warnings, they were 
dissipated when I read that last article, 
“ Atlantic Payments Union.” 


As to constructive proposals, I made 
some in my Burton speech, and have 
done so on. other occasions. I agree 
broadly with Mr.Jay and with some of 
the suggestions in the other articles in 
“Living with the Dollar.” I think we 
need a development plan for the sterling 
area and the machinery with which to 
carry it out. In particular, there snould 
be far more central control of invest- 
ment and dollar expenditure. 


The Commonwealth Conference 
should try to reach agreement on these 
points. Failing this, I am doubtful if 
the sterling-dollar pool can continue in 
its present form, and some very drastic 
change, which puts more responsibility 
on each country for its dollar position, 
might have to be considered. 


The conference should also work out 
proposals for discussion with the Ameri- 
cans. As far as I am concerned these 
would exclude convertibility and non- 


discrimination. Our aim should be in. 


the first place to persuade the United 

States to play its part in helping to pro- 

duce what you call a state of “dis- 

criminating dollar balance.”—Yours 

faithfully, HuGH GAITSKELL 
House of Commons 


-Investment 


Sir—In the course of your j!\umina. 
ting survey you Suggest thai while 
industrial investment in the dominions 
should be reduced, Britain’s share in the 
programme “should be to take «tern 
measures to divert resources from cop. 
sumer goods industries to capits! voods 
industries.” May one take it, therefore, 
that when you rightly object, as vou did 
in a leading article the week before. to 
trying “to freeze the existing labour 
force in the consumer goods industries, 
by off-setting at home the mark¢ts lost 
abroad,” you have in mind the need for 
fiscal measures aimed directly at con- 
sumption (including, for example, the 
maintenance of purchase tax in the face 


‘of hostile agitation)? Obviously a general 


deflation brought about by restriction of 
investment is not a means of promoting 
investment. May one infer that you do 
not now favour dear money, except as 
a short-term device in an emergency, 
and that as labour becomes available 
from, and is forced out of, the consumer 


_ goods industries, it is the expansion of 


the capital goods industries which is 
called for rather than the discourage- 
ment which dear money, if it is effective, 
must impose ?—Yours faithfully, 
R. F. Kann 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Australian Case 


Sir,—Your dollar survey says: “The 
delegates at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence should be squarely confronted by 
the fact that Britain’s share of ERP 
dollars has been absent-mindedly poured 
down the drain of Australia’s high cost 
industria] boom.” 


Now, in fact, in the four years ended 
June 30, 1952, Australia drew only net 
$27 million annually from the central 
dollar pool, an amount less than § pet 
cent of the American aid and apparently 
considerably less than Australia’s annual 
drawings prewar. Moreover, in this 
period Australia accumulated {100 
million in sterling balances. Only in the 
rather peculiar sense that Australia has 
made use of part of the capital flow the 
United Kingdom has seen fit to permit 
has the statement any shadow of 
resemblance to fact. If this is the sense 
intended, it is a rather new concept of 
sterling balances that not only «re they 
never to be drawn down but also they 
are to grow to the full extent of any 


capital outflow from the United 
Kingdom. . 

Of it is possible to claim that 
Australia, with the United States 


and Canada, should have been w:iling © 


a greater assistance to the United 


ngdom. But to state the case 19 such 
terms places it in a rather different light. 
—Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Gray 


- London, W.2 
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The Supply of Dollars 


Sir,—Y our analysis takes a quite pessi- 
mistic view of the feasibility of a liberal 


and expansionist type solution to the 
problem of closing the dollar gap. This 
view is apparently based on what seems 
to be a canted analysis of the ability of 
the rest of the world to earn enough 
dollars in the foreseeable future from 


“norma!” United States expenditures 
overseas to purchase anything like the 


level \merican goods and services 
present consumed outside the United 
States. You seem-to lean quite heavily 
on the proposition that the volume of 
Ameri.in imports has not shown a 
tendency to expand greatly in the past, 
and that it is not likely to do so in the 
future, regardless of world trade and 
; policies, 


paymen 
Perhaps your conclusions would have 
been different if you had taken adequate 


account of the following apparently 
slighted iacts, 

1) In considering past tendencies for 
“normal” American expenditures to 
expand so as to enable the increased pur- 
chase by foreigners of American goods, 
you should examine past changes in the 
real value of the annual flow of non- 
governmental expenditures out of the 
United States.. If the average of 1937 and 
1938 is taken as a base, we find that an 
index of the real value of private Ameri- 
can expenditures overseas (the sum of 
expenditures for goods and services, 
private unilateral transfers and net 
American private long-term capital 
movements) is 1§2 for 1947, 159 for 1949, 
204 for 1950, and that it has levelled off 
since then. Thus your figure of a 30 per 
cent. increase in American imports since 
prewar is certainly misleading in apprais- 
ing the change in the world’s annual 


supply of dollars from “normal” or 
private American expenditures. 


(2) One reason, of course, why the 
volume of American imports has not 
risen more is simply that the terms of 
trade for the United States have 
deteriorated greatly since prewar, much 
more than is the case for Europe. 
Imports are relatively much more expen- 
sive tor Americans than they were. As 
a result, a given yolume of American 
imports in 19§t enabled the rest of the 
world to purchase roughly 50 per cent 
more .by volume) of American exports 
with their receipts than they could have 
purchased, on the average, in the period 
1936-1938. The dollar gap problem has 
clearly been reduced and the rest of the 
world has gained greatly from this 
change. This fact appears casually in 
one of your graphs, but is nowhere men- 
tioned in the text, which is generally 
singularly free of mention of the role of 
relative price facters in the problem 
under discussion. 


3) Another important item in the post- 
war dollar accounts which is frequently 
hegiccted in analyses of what to do about 
the dollar gap is the very large (though 
difficult to measure and analyse) flow of 
shor'-rerm capital into the United States. 
This tiow has, of course, very important 
Political causes, but its fluctuating be- 
haviour Suggests that it may not be 

oe 


entirely unrelated to postwar trade and 
Payments policies in the non-dollar 
world, however necessary the latter 
mught have been. 


_ (4) Finally, in considering directly the 
important American import item in the 
dollar balance of payments, there is good 
reason to dispute strongly your implica- 
tion that the potential responsiveness of 
the volume (and total dollar value) of 
American imports to price changes is 
very low. The behaviour of world trade 
after the 1949 devaluations and before 
the impact of the Korean war was felt 
suggests large opportunities, for example, 
for European goods and services to dis- 
place American goods and services’ in 
both American and third markets. The 
most recent and thorough analysis, pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, “The Pattern of United 
States Import Trade since 1923,” cer- 
tainly tends to contradict your pessi- 
mistic judgment about American ability 
to absorb more imports if foreign’ goods 
are made more competitive-—Yours 
faithfully, Jort BERNSTEIN 
Paris 


Timing of a 
Clearing Union 


Sir,—Various designs of clearing 
union are very much the fashion now- 
adays, and your model is as well tailored 
as any. But does it meet the occasion ? 
Your proposal envisages a movement in 
two stages. First, by various measures, 
the non-dollar world may hope to 
achieve what you call a discriminatory 
dollar balance. Then the discriminatory 
import restrictions which buttress this 
position are to be eradicated by the 
introduction of an Atlantic clearing 
union. 


This plan surely confuses two 
problems. On the one hand there is the 
problem of persistent disequilibrium 
between the dollar and non-dollar 
parts of the world. On the other there 
is the necessity of devising some method 
of mitigating fluctuations in the world 
supply of any major currency which 
may occur from year to year. In view 
of the predominance of the American 
economy and the sensitivity of its 
imports to smal] changes in its level of 
activity, the latter is likely as often as 
not to take the form of a dollar problem. 
But it is one which will remam even 
when we have lived down a persistent 
shortage of dollars, and is therefore dis- 
tinct from it. Now your plan suggests 
certain measures to solve part of the first 
problem, namely that part of it which 
exists even when discriminatory import 
restrictions are at work, and assigns to 
the Atlantic clearing union the task of 
solving both the remainder of the first 
problem, namely the further persistent 
dollar shortage which would arise if dis- 
crimination were abandoned, and the 
second problem, namely that of miti- 
gating fluctuations in the supply of 
dollars about an adequate average. 


» 






But it is only the second problem that 
a clearing wnion can be called upon to 
tackle. Certainly the various proposals 
canvassed before the International 
Monetary Fund was set up had only this 
in mind. If a clearing union is estab- 
lished before al] elements of persistent 
disequilibrium have been eliminated, it 
can do no more than postpone the date 
at which the ultimate creditor will tire 
of accumulating foreign currencies. Of 
course, such an organisation can be 
given teeth to compel debtors to mend 
their ways. But if it is to be set up 2nd 
the teeth allowed to bite at some siage 
before all elements “of persistent dis~- 
equilibrium have been removed (i-c., 
when the world has reached a dis- 
criminatory but not a non-discriminatory 
balance), what reason is there wh¢ it 
should not be brought into operatica 
now and allowed to grind away not only 
the unbalance which would accomp:ny 
the removal of discrimination, but also 
that which exists in spite of its presence? 


Whatever may be the merits of your 
plan for an Atlantic clearing union in 
the presence of the problems proper to 
it, your: proposal surely envisages its 
introduction at a premature — stage. 
Rather there are three stages in which 
the solution of the dollar problem should 
be considered. First there is the stage 
in which measures (such as you suggest) 
must be taken to eliminate the deficir 
which defies even our existing dis- 
criminatory import restrictions. In the 
second stage these measures must be 
intensified and supplemented in order to 
make possible a gradual lifting of dis- 
crimination. It is only when both of 
these stages have been successfully 
passed that it is time to move towards 
the establishment of an Atlantic clearing 
union.—Yours faithfully, 


J. R. SarRcenr 
Worcester College, 


' Oxford 


Benelux 


Sir,—In your article on “ Lessons for 
Economic Federation,” of November 
15th, you mentioned the achievements of 
Benelux and pointed out that to. the 
“observers on the sidelines” they may 
seem slight. Noticing that this is a 
fairly general impression here, I wonder 
if it is sufficiently realised that there is 
practically complete free trade within 
the Benelux area. The few agricultural 
products for which import restrictions 
are sometimes applied add up to icss 
than 10 per cent of the total cade 
between the partners. In doing away 
with quantitative restrictions to the 
extent of more than 90 per cent of the 
trade and abandoning all import duties, 
the Benelux countries haye, in the short 
period since the end of the war, 
achieved amongst themselves greater 
freedom of trade. than exists even 
between the areas of the British 
Commonwealth.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.2 P. Kum 
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THE UNFORGETTABLE GIFT 





(© aproerrranet 
Wee 8 RN MERCHANT) TO Te ES 


i DRY FLY 
ond EEE i} SHERRY 


with hour and half-hour STRIKE or 4/4 
Westminster CHIME movement. Strike, } al 
£9.5.0. Chime. £13. 15.0. Prices | a 
include P.T } 











Whether it is for a retirement, a wedding present, 
a Sports prize, or for some other occasion where 
lasting service and tasteful design are of special 
importance, a Smiths Clock or Watch is the ideal 
presentation gift. The range is so wide that an 


appropriate choice can always be made, and Smiths DRY FLY SHERRY—the best appetizer—makes a most 
Stockists everywhere are always ready to help you 4 ‘ ‘. = . 

. , to select the exact model for your purpose. acceptable Christmas gift and provides a gracious welcome 
= . to your guests. Order early from your Wine Merchant to 
a= Le avoid disappointment. 

A. 211 20/- bottle ° 10/6 half-bottle 
Modern style, beautifully designed 
& ~< a re wah CLOCKS & WATCHES Findlater Mackie Todd & Co. Ltd: 





By Appointment Wine & Spirit Merchants to the late King George VI 
SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. 









MARCONI 
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5 ia 
serves mankind | ee 


Marconi was a lone thinker who revolutionised 


? 
.¥ 
’ 
* 


Hs 


communications by methods “the entire meaning of which 
no one before him had recognised.” There is a great 
contrast between his crude copper-sheet aerial and the 
Marconi equipment which televises such programmes 

as the opening of the new House of Commons and 

the sessions of the United Nations. But there is also a great 
similarity — Marconi’s tradition of 

service to mankind, 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD * MARCONI HOUSE * CHELMSFORD . ESSEX 
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Books and Publications 


Economics of Little England 
The British Economy, 1945-t950. Edited by G. D. N. Worswick and P, H. Ady. 


( | University Press. 62% pages. 303, 


These essays by a group of Oxford 
economists, mostly from the younger 
generation, have to be judged by high 
standards. No doubt the first five years 
after the second German war will seem 
less uniquely interesting Im fetrospect 
than they were im experience. But they 
will certainly remain significant enough 
to get unusual attention from economists 
and jrom policy-makers of other kinds. 
An assessment that is at once con- 
temporary and considered, as should by 
now be possible, can therefore claim: 
permanent importance. And Oxford is 
surely the right place to produce it. The 
discipline that combines philosophy and 
politics with its economics may have 
defects as a training in the modern 
specialisations of mathematical economic 
theory, but its. virtues should be demon- 
strated in essays ON government policy. 

If it is read with these considerations 
in mind, the present book is greatly dis- 
appointing. Its primary defect is in 
structure. Litthe more than a sixth of 
its space is given to Britain in the world. 
At an early stage, there is a brief essay 
by Mr P. D. Henderson on “ Britain’s 
International Position” ; it is Competent 
but slight. Apart from this, foreign 
trade and payments are reserved until 
the last four essays, The general one is 
named, significantly, “ The International 
Aspect.” The approach is that of the 
theorist and the elementary textbooks : 
this is how a self-contained economy 
would work; now let us introduce the 
complication of foreign trade. What- 
ever its merits for the class-room and the 


senior common room, this is an odd way 
of assessing five years predominantly 
concerned with how Britain was to pay 
its way in the postwar world. The 
author of the essay on the external prob- 


lem is Mr Balogh, and his firmest 
admirer would hardly claim that it 
is a complete and balaficed survey 
of the period and its ideas. It has, 
however, only three specialised sup- 
ports—two by Mr J. R. Sargent and one 
by Miss Ady—treating Britain’s relations 
with Europe, with the sterling area and 
with overseas development generally. All 
are workmanlike, but they cannot in a 
short space make up for the unbalance 
in the Dook’s structure. 


The majority of the essays, concerned 
with various aspects of domestic policy 
in which exports have, of course, an 
Occasional mention), are highly uneven 
in achievement, Among 25 essays by 19 
authors this is largely inevitable, but they 
do not need to be so conflicting in 
method. The contributors vary con- 
Siderably in the amount of knowledge 
assumed for their readers; and many 
sccm to be uncertain whether they are 
Wing a factual history, an analysis of 
events, or a critique of policies. The 
Tesulting unsureness of touch is magni- 
fied by a general dullness of m5 There 
are conspicuous exceptions, t several 


of the essayists tend to write sentences 
like the following : 

A redistribution of disposable income 
from private individuals to. the Governi- 
ment will increase the overall average 
propensity to spend, since the mcrginal 
propensity to spend of a government 
which keeps a balanced budget is unity. 

Among themselves, economic theorists 
may be left to enjoy this pompous use 
of jargon, which gives a truism séme 
cloak of profundity; but they have to 
stand more nakedly if they want to be 
read on political economy. 

Among the essays that are free from 
these criticisms are those by Mr Chester, 
on the machinery of government and 
planning, and by Mr Kennedy, on 
monetary policy. Significantly, they are 
alike in treating their subjects historic- 
ally. Too many of the other essays treat 
the sequence of postwar events as the 
means of showing where the economy 
was by 1950, and thereby do violence to 
a period that was in fact cut-sharply in 
two by the events of 1947. This is 
particularly the fault of Mr Worswick’s 
introductory essay. Until the fuel crisis, 
economic policy was dictated by the 
belief that a natural process of recovery 
and rehabilitation was at work ; the main 
argument was whether to open most of 
the sluices and let the tide float the 
economy off, or to keep most of the 
sluices closed in order that the economy 
might be pushed in particular directions. 
But in 1947 there came the sudden 
realisation that perhaps the tide was 
running out, not in. This change of 
spirit gets little reflection except in the 
essays by Mr Chester and Mr Kennedy, 
and much of the book therefore seems 
strangely remote. Exchange policy and 
devaluation, import controls, the level of 
sOcia] service expenditure, wage policy— 
these and much else of the stuff of the 
postwar years are inadequately treated. 
It may be said in the authors’ defence 
that they have merely chosen too 
ambitious a title ; it should have been 
“Some Essays on the British Economy, 
1945-50.” But in that case there is 
another book for Oxford to produce 
belatedly. 


Russia’s Ancien Regime 
The Decline of Imperial Russia. By 

Hugh Seton- Watson. 

pages. 328. 6d. 

In writing of an ancien régime, 
historians are often tempted to discuss 
how its downfall could have been 
avoidéd. For decades writers pondered 
on how the Bourbons could have been 
saved. For some years now it has been 
the turn of the Romanovs. In his read- 
able survey of the last sixty years of the 
Tsarist Empire, Professor Hugh Seton- 
Watson is greatly concerned with 
whether its downfall could have been 
averted. Indeed, the last part of his book 
is entitled “ Lost Chances,” and he turns 


» 


Methuen. . 406 ~ 


to the question again in the epilogue, 
with an indictment of the Tsar as the 
gravedigger of Russia. 


This sustained interest is somewhat 
curious since the preceding narrative has 
already answered the question in the 
negative. The October Revolution was— 
it might be said—almost a delayed opera- 
tion, since Russia was pregnant with 
revolution for about 4 century, and this 
was particularly noticeable in the period 
under review—the period, that is, follow- 
ing the Crimean War and the death of 
Nicholas I. Indeed, Mr Seton-Watson 
rightly devotes a large part of his book 
to the description of the successive 
revolutionary movements. An answer to 
a second question—why Russia could not 
find a middle-class alternative to auto- 
cracy—is also implicit in the economic 
chapters of the book. Russian industry 
was developing fast towards the turn of 
the century, but it was growing in hot- 
house conditions, dependent on tariffs 
and state-guaranteed foreign loans. The 
Tsars granted concessions only under 
pressure. The Russian bourgeoisie was 
too weak to transform autocratic rule into 
a constitutional monarchy. Industrial 
development was, however, sufficient to 
create a large and concentrated working 
class, which, led by a disciplined party 
and supported by land hungry peasants, 
dealt a death blow ‘to the Tsars. 


Mr Seton-Watson gives some addi- 
tiona] causes of their downfall. As an 
expert on national problems, he devotes 
many interesting and well-documented 
pages to that disruptive centrifugal force 
—nationalism.° As an acute observer of 
the Balkan scene, he comes to the con- 
clusion that a Russo-Austrian conflict 
was inevitable and’ war only was 
needed to precipitate the collapse of the 
ancien régime. Why, then, does he come 
back to the ifs and might-have-beens of 
history? ‘Towards the end, particularly 
in the epilogue, one gets the impression 
that the propagandist sometimes gets the 
upper hand over the historian who has 
marshalled the facts so scrupulously. 
Thus, in his description of the Bolshevik~ 
Menshevik controversy, Mr Seton- 
Watson gives a rather one-sided picture, 
leading one almost to believe that the 
spring of Lenin’s policy was a thirst for 
personal power. In the brief paraliel 
between Tsardom and Stalinism, too, the 
balance seems somewhat tilted against 
the latter, whose economic and social 
achievements are minimised. 

It should, however, be emphasised that 
for most of the book Mr Seton-Watson 
lets the facts speak for themselves, and 
the amount of material he has collected, 
compiled and consulted may be gauged 
by the impressive bibliography (with, 
however, the curious omission of 
Pokrovsky, once thé- most promiinent 
Soviet historian, now barined in Russia). 
In this interesting and valuable book he 
uses all along rich sources made available 
by his non-Russian predecessors and the 
Russians themselves. It is only occa- 
sionally that the historian of the late 
Romanovs lets himself be carried away 
by his dislike of their successors. — 
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Academic Dinosaurs 


The Development of Economic 
Thought. Edited by Henry W. Spiegel. 
Chapman and Hail, - 811 pages, 52s. 


Comparative Economic Systems. 
By T. Suranyi-Unger. McGraw Hill, 628 
pages. 475. 

One unsolved mystery of the intel- 
lectual world—Unesco might fake a look 
at it—is the propensity of American 
academics tO write, even on a quite 
elementary level, at a length three or 
four times as great as scholars of any 
other nationality seem to find necessary. 
They have not, it is true, endured the 
same discipline by paper shortage ; it is 
also true that the American under- 
graduate is on an average younger both 
actually and mentally than his British or 
European counterpart and therefore— 
but does it inevitably follow?—happier 
with a comprehensive textbook which 
spares him the effort of parallel reading. 

Even so, the sheer tonnage of Ameri- 
can textbooks remains an unexplained 
phenomenon. Of the two latest examples 
“The Development of Economic 
Thought” has the better excuse for 
encyclopedic format ; it is an ingenious 
and indeed sometimes entertaining com- 
pilation of the views of economists on 
economists, ranging from Aristotle on 
Plato through Cairnes on Bastiat to Pro- 
fessor Samuelson on Keynes. Its sub- 
tite—“ Great Economists in Perspec- 
tive "—is, however, decidedly mislead- 
ing. ‘The chosen commentators are far 
too often far too close to their subject—it 
is no doubt interesting to know Adam 
Smith’s views on the Physiocrats, or for 


The 
Bedside 


‘Guardian’ 


Edited by VOR BROWN 





‘The ability of the gentle- 
men who write for the 
Manchester Guardian is a 
constant source of fury to the 
rest of us in Fleet Street... 


‘If you want confirmation 
of just how maddeningly 
good they can be, look at 
The Bedside Guardian, a 
selection of articles from 
that paper during 1951 and 


1952.’——EVENING NEWS 


12s. 6d. 
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that matter Marx’s, but a twentieth- 
century appraisal would be much more 
to the point. The three papers on 
Malthus were all delivered at a cen- 
tenary celebration, hardly the occasion 
for purely objective judgments. The 
assessments of Bentham by Mill and of 
the Webbs by Professor Tawney are 
hardly concerned with economics at ul. 
And the need to match economists in 
pairs leads to the exclusion of the 
greatest and most acute of all historians 
of classical economic thought, Edwin 
Cannan. Professor Kenneth Boulding, 
in his introduction, compares “ The 
Development of Economic Thought” 
to a stimulating collection of hors 
d’ceuvres, _ If, however, stimulus rather 
than sheer bulk of nutriment, persp2c- 
tive rather than minutiz, are wanted, 
the student would do much better to re- 
read Keynes’s “End of Laisser-Faire,” 
at about one-twentieth the length of 
Professor Spiegel’s compilation. 

“ Comparative Economic Systems ” ex- 
plains “the relationships among econo- 
mic systems based on various interpreta- 
tions of individual freedom and collective 
guidance.” As a European intellectual 
from what is now an Iron Curtain coun- 
try, Professor Suranyi-Unger has the 
advantage of a wide-angled view of 
these systems and their underlying his- 
torical and social roots. He also has 
great erudition, public spirit, intellectual 
power and balanced judgment. But the 
reader must dig for evidence of these 


through a welter of sententiousness:. 
prolixity, laboured analysis of the 
obvious, and sheer impenetrable 
obscurity. Boiled down to a third or 


so of its present length and rewritten in 
English (Queen’s or President’s) this 
book would be useful to students and 
salutary as a contribution to objective 
public judgment. As it stands, it is 
practically everything that a textbook 
should not be. 


The Centre of the Web 
Specially Employed: The Story of 
British Aid to French Patriots of 
the Resistance. By Maurice Buck- 
master. Batchworth, 200 pages. 12s. éd, 


Stories of British parachutists, who 
went to France during the war to 
organise sabotage and the Maquis, con- 
tinue to appear. People have seen films, 
heard talks, and read books about Odette, 
The White Rabbit, Madeleine and half a 
dozen others; but none of these 
individual narrators was able to give the 
whole truth about the organisation and 
organisers behind their secret training 
and clandestine activities. | Maurice 
Buckmaster is the ideal person to give 
this, for he was in charge of the “ French 


. Section” from 1941 until the end of the 


war. From the centre of his web in 
London he could direct and observe all 
the activities of British sabotage agents 
in France. His must have been one of 
the most fascinating administrative jobs 
of the war. He was in close contact with 
men and women sent out to France on 
dangerous and secret work—work that 
demanded the attention of people high 
up in all three Services, of responsible 
politicians, and involved the chief of the 
section in decisions bearing upon high 
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strategy. The story of this job is tog 
by Maurice Buckmaster in “ Specially 
Employed,” and he has accomplished the 
remarkable feat of making the telling of 
it into a dull book. 

The first half of the book de.s|s with 
the administrative organisation of the 
section and is larded with anecdotes ang 
a few facts told here for the first time 
The second half consists of the stories 
the fantastic activities of selected agents, 
The genuine affection and admiration 
felt by the author for these people jg 
expressed with attractive simplicity as he 
tells their stories, and obviously explains 
much of his success as head of the French 
Section, but his narrative style oscillates 
between the flat and the perky. This 
accounts, perhaps, for his remarkable 
failure to give roundness or humanity to 
the various characters he describes 

There are, no doubt, people who 
collect and read Resistance stories and 
these people will naturally welcome, and 
read with pleasure, this account by the 
controller of so many secret agents, 
Their fund of anecdotes and stories wil] 
be greatly increased by the reading of 
this book, but even they will doubtless 
regret that the spider at the centre of 
such a fascinating web should have spun 
so disappointing a yarn. 


Another China 


Flowering Exile: An Autobiographical 
Excursion, By Dymia Hsiung. 
Davies. 288 pages. 16s. 


At a time when educated Chinese are 
being more and more cut off from con- 
tact with the West, it is refreshing to 
read the autobiography of a Chinese 
woman who, while remaining a patrivt, 
has become truly a citizen of the world. 
Dymia Hsiung is the wife of the writer, 
equally at home in the Chinese and 
English languages, whose rendering of 
an old Chinese play under the ule of 
Lady Precious Stream was such an out- 
standing theatrical success in London 
before the war. He brought his wife and 
three children to England in 1937, and 
this book is the story, told with great 
sensibility and humour, of the life of a 
Chinese family in a European environ- 
ment from the point of view of a woman 
responsible for making a home ‘or 4 
literary husband, a daughter and two 
sons—with an additional daughter born 
in England, 

Mr Hsiung himself appears in these 
pages under the name of Lo Ken, and 
“Uncle Sung,” the friend of the famuy, 
who dies of tuberculosis in an Oxford 
hospital at the end of the book, was 
Tsui Chi, whose excellent “ Shor: His- 
tory of Chinese Civilisation ” was pub- 
lished by Gollancz some years ag0. 
There are no politics in Mrs Hsiungs 
book, apart from incidental conversa 
tions, yet one is always aware o! tne 
background to this intensely personal 
history—Japanese invasion and civ)! war 
in’ China, the spiritual stresses of an 
uprooted generation in a period 0! plo- 
found social change, the conflict be: ween 
the life of “ flowering exile” and ‘oyal- 
ties pulling the family back to China. !t 
is a book of rare and unusual quality 
and a significant document of a world 
overlapping between East and Wes". 


Peter 
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** Brilliant . . . important and 


memorable,’’ — Sunday Times, 
e - Fascinating. i 
; —News Chronicle. 


‘* Triumphant . . . amusing, discursive, ultra-readable.”’ 
—The Observer. 


Ruling» 


** In the best sense diverting.’’—The Times. 


** Wise and amusing.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. é Ww 
‘¢ What all worth-while biography should be: a mirror of 


the world and time in which the narrator has lived, relating 
personal experiences to the vital issues.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 


SIR DAVID KELLY 


HOLLIS & CARTER: 25, Ashley Place, S.W.1 (25s.) 
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BANKING IN THE BRITISH 
FOR BOOKS 
MAILED TO ALL PARTS COMMONWEALTH 
OF THE WORLD Edited by R. S. SAYERS 35s. net 
This book provides an account of 
the recent development, the present 
organization, and problems of banking 
in the countries that are, or have until 
recently been, included in the Common- 
wealth. Though intended primarily 
Economics ; . iow 
Statistics for university students it is not couched 
History in highly academic terms, and it should 
Geograph : 
Anthropology be of interest to bankers and others 
Sonologt interested in the comparative study of 
at financial institutions, The book may 


General Literature 3 : 
be considered a companion volume 


to Professor Sayers’ Modern Banking 
(17s. 6d. net). 


Contributors: PAUL BAREAU, A. C. L. 
DAY, G. S. DORRANCE, G. A. DUNCAN, 
H. A.de S. GUNASEKERA, W.T. NEWLYN, 
Cc. G. F. SIMKIN, J. S. G. WILSON, 


The Economists’ Bookshop 
'!-!2 Clements Inn Passage 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2 OXFORD 
Telephone: Chancery 7508 
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** Easily the best book of naval 
experiences that the war has so 



























‘Sometimes the 
tension is so great 
that one has to 


put it down’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


One of Our 
Submarines 


By COMMANDER 
EDWARD YOUNG 


DSO, DSC, RNVSR 


far produced.’” 
YORKSHIRE POST. 


**One of the best books of the 
sea war.’”’ OBSERVER. 


**In the very highest rank of 
books about the last war. 
Excitement on every page.’” 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
**A superb adventure.”’ 
MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS. 


BOOK SOCIETY 
ALTERNATIVE CHOICE 


4th printing 18/- 





One-Upmanship 
STEPHEN POTTER 


Further devastating nonsense 
from the author of Gamesman- 
ship and Lifemanship. ** Every- 
thing in this delightful book is 
a masterpiece of jestmanship.”’ 

SPECTATOR. 8/6 


Christmas Eve 
ALISTAIR COOKE 


Christmas broadcast stories, in 
Alistair Cooke's inimitable 
manner, and wittily illustrated 
by Marc Simont. A delightful 
gift. 7/6 


THE 


Railway Book 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


VVVTVV VV 


A witty, entertaining, semi- 
serious anthology of writings 
on trains and railways. Per- 
fect Christmas present. Edited 
by Stuart Legg. 

With line decorations, 12/6 
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The December issue of 


TODAY 


WILL BE ON SALE FRIDAY DECEMBER 12 


| History 


This outstanding issue includes articles on 


CHARTRES 
by Peter Quennell 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 
by Duff Cooper (Lord Norwich) 


JOHN ADAMS 
by Russell Kirk 


THE BANDEIRANTES OF BRAZIL 
by N. P. Macdonald 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
by John Clive 


Order your copy now, from newsagents and booksellers 
everywhere, price 2/6, or by subscription, price 33/-, from 
THE PUBLISHER 72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


* A year’s subscription to History Today makes an ideal 
Christmas Gift te your friends. Write for full details to the 
Publisher now. 










66 ltrs a pretty regular 
trip with me 
and I do like 
comfort 9? 


Comfort 


ABOVE ALL TO THE 
Far East... 


Services to Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, 
Baghdad, Basra, Dharan, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Jakarta, 
Sydney, Tokyo, by airconditioned and 


pressurised Constellations. novat DUICH 
; AIRLINES 
Reservations from your Travel Agent or 
any KLM Office in London, Birmingham, % 


Maachester, Glasgow, Dublin, Shannon ey 
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For your intelligent 
friends overseas 


Now that Christmas is near, why not 
make the Manchester Guardian . 
Weekly your gift to friends and 
relations overseas? The annual 
subscription is low, and your gift 
becomes a constantly-recurring 
pleasure. The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, with its fine 
reviews, articles and comments 

is the next-best-thing to its 
famous sire, the Manchester 












Guardian. It will be so wel- 
come to the exile abroad. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, 

Manchester 2. Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 18/6. Special Air Edtn: Europe 38/4 

U.S. and Canada 47/6. Middle East and North Africa 47/-. South Africa and 

Far East 55/8. Australasia, China and Japan 64/4. A greetings card wll be sent 
with the first copy if requested. 


Third large impression in four weeks 


HITLER 


A STUDY IN TYRANNY 
By ALAN BULLOCK 
Comet ot Ceenn's Oo eee 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION = *" 255. 


“* Here is a cool, readable and acute dissection . . . a model of care 
ful, moderate, yet critical appraisal.” THE ECONOMIST 








“It is the great merit of this truly impressive book that the grim 
story has been told with the strict attention to the rules of evidence 
and interpretation of the professional historian, with no straining 
for sensation and no attempt to conceal the gaps.” 


—Max Beloff, in TIME AND TIDE 


- «+ @ work of historical value and excellent balance... 
—Harold Nicolson, in THE OBSERVER 


“This impressive and well-written book will doubtless remain the 
standard life of Hitler for many years to come...” 


—Lindley Fraser, in THE SPECTATOR 
“This is a magnificent book :..” «Se Dovid Maxwell F) fe 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Economic Horizon 


Washington, D.C. 


HEN, during the weekend before the election, General 

Eisenhower gave a “ brief summary of the pledges I 
have made,” he included the “ pledge that the full resources 
of our new Administration will be thrown into the battle 
against inflation,” but he did not repeat the complementary 
one, made earlier, that “the full power of the government ” 
would be “ instantly marshalled ” if there were “ any sign on 
the horizon of a recession or an economic collapse.” All 
through the campaign, indeed, the Republicans were talking 
about high prices and the perils of inflation while the Demo- 
crats were talking about Mr Hoover and the horrors of 
depression. The result suggests that there are no longer 
enough people who re- 
member 1932 to make a 
Democratic majority. and 






(seasonally adjusted annual rates) 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 






even probable, by the late spring without any cut in govern- 
ment expenditure. And it would have come whichever party 
had won the election. 


Its cause will be a progressive reduction in private capital © 
investment as the programme for increasing armament 
capacity begins to taper off. Neither public spending nor 
non-armament investment will expand to take up the slack 
and it is very doubtful whether private consumption expendi- 
ture will be able, or inclined, to do it. Private investment 
at the moment is at an annual rate of about $50 billion, or 
15 per cent of the gross national product, and is, therefore, 
equal to government expenditure for defence. According 
to some estimates, it may be running at a rate $8 to $10 

: —, billion lower by the sum- 
COVEN EAR Ome | mer sad ‘thee aey te 

between 4 and § million 


mn. 


that today the shrinking 60 a unemployed by that time. 
dollar is a more potent 50 In every armament pro- 
bogey than shrinking em- : ink gramme the inflationary 
ployment. __ PERSONAL a effects of actual defence 

In spite of all this there consumeTiON | "sl giiw ia uo fem | expenditure are increased 
is nothing to indicate that and preceded by invest- 
inflation will be the most 10 ment in productive facili- 


immediate problem that 
faces the new Administra- 
tion at the end of January, 
when it takes office. By 
then the economic tide 
should be ready to turn, if 
it has not already started 
to ebb. Both wholesale 
and retail prices have 
been going down since the middle of August and the 
gross national product has almost stopped its regular quar- 
terly rise. It is true that the steel strike affected the gross 
national product and that food prices have been entirely 
responsible for the slight drop in the cost of living so far. 
But, while the retail prices of items other than food have 
continued to rise slightly, wholesale prices have been going 
down for some time. Even before the Republicans are well 
in the saddle the dollar will, unless there is some unforeseen 
international crisis, have stopped shrinking. This, by itself, 
would be a healthy development if unfortunately there 
were not also signs that the level of industrial activity may 
begin to fall in the spring. 
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In terms of the American economy alone—though not of 
the economies of those countries trying to earn dollars—there 
should be no serious recession as long as government expendi- 
ture continues at anything like its present pace. At the 
moment, it seems to be fairly steady at a rate of about $73 
billion a year, of which just under $50 billion is for defence. 
As there were $58 billion worth of orders placed but not 
delivered at the end of September and $30 billion of funds 
appropriated but mot committed, no cut in the defence 
budget this year could have any immediate effect on - 
cconomy, exce hologica'ly.. But a -slight 
recession, of oe Ge waited . i is possible, and 
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Govt : situa’ the progress of this invest- 
purcuases | 2° UNEMPLOYED ment is provided by the 
10 issue of tax amortisation 
5 certificates, which allow 


‘2 "39 44 49 's2! | firms building new facili- 
rem I ties for defence purposes 
to write them off at an 
especially fast rate ; during the last three months there has 
been a drop in the number of these certificates issued. 
Normally this fall in capital investment in armament pro- 
duction would be counteracted by the taking up of postponed 
investment for non-armament purposes, but this is unlikely 
at the present time. It is not only in consumption that the 
United States has been having guns and butter but in invest- 
ment as well. 

This fall in investment, even if it is as much as $10 billion 
will not be as large as that in government spending at the 
end of the rearmament programme. Even if there is no 
settlement of the international situation arid the level of 
military expenditure never again approaches the pre-Korean 
$18 billion, it is reasonable to expect that it will get down to 
somewhere near $30 billion when the standing forces of the 
West have been re-equipped and have only to be maintained. 
A couple of weeks’ ago Mr Walter Williams, who has just 
been designated as Under-Secretary of Commerce by General 
Eisenhower, suggested that “ greatly expanded sales of con- 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 


















sumer and durable goods,” encouraged by “good old 
American salesmanship” would have to “sustain the 
expanded civilian market” when armament expenditure is 
reduced. There are those who doubt whether this will even 
be able to compensate for the much smaller reduction in 
private capital expenditure next summer. 


The problem is, as Mr Williams admitted, likely to be 
a psychological one. Mr Hoover may be perfectly right in 
pointing out that unemployment never dropped much below 
10 million after Mr Roosevelt took office until the war came 
to the rescue, but that is not the way the story of the New 
Deal years is told, now that folklore has taken over. And, 
as is so often the case, folklore contains truths deeper than 
do the mere facts. The Democrats have a reputation for doing 
something affirmative when faced with a recession; the 
Republicans have a reputation for counselling patience and 
Jetting nature take its course. Even if Mr Hoover’s conten- 
tion that the measures that Mr Roosevelt took in 1933 
delayed, rather than accelerated, economic recovery is 
admitted, there is still no doubt that they helped the recovery 
of morale. If there is any large increase in the number of 
unemployed over the next year, therefore, it is question- 
able whether it will be-enough for a Republican Administra- 
tion to put its trust in “ good old American salesmanship.” 
Something more positive will be needed. 


There is indeed nothing to suggest that the public has 
been starved of either consumer or durable goods in the last 
two years. There was a great deal of over-stocking during 
the buying-spree in the autumn of 1950 by people who 
remembered the shortages of the war years but, although 
retail sales dropped off sharply in the spring of 1951, they 
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have maintained a consistent level ever since—and one wi, 
what above the level of the four previous years. Retail inven. 
tories, on the other hand, have remained perceptibly higher 


in proportion to sales than they normally are. The fing M 
“sign on the horizon ” of the arrival of a small recession, se 
or of an increase in unemployment, would probably produce ct 
an outbreak of clearance sales in all the large shops. Whether Ir 
they would be successful in attracting Customers or whether ” 
the public would prefer, at such a moment, to save againg s 
a possible slump is the question that cannot be answered at in 
present. m 
Its answer will depend on the “ psychological factor” 
mentioned by Mr Walter Williams. It will depend on how d 
much public confidence there is, by that time, in cither the . 
will or the ability of a Republican Administration and 
Republican Congress to do something to stop the recession 
developing into a slump. General Eisenhower has given g tl 
clear promise that something will be done and there are t 
plenty of Republicans who realise only too well what effect h 
another depression—or even something that could be made I 
to look like a depression by Democratic candidates—would 9 
have on the future of their party. But it is still probably true 0 
to say that the majority of the party is by instinct and training 7 
reluctant to use the machinery of government and that the i 
kind of measures that are popularly credited with reversing 
the trend in 1949 would not be used as quickly as they were 
then by the Truman Administration. And measures used 
grudgingly and too late might mever catch up with the t 
recession. * 
Segregation in the Schools # 
o ¥ 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA} 
Ir is not a coincidence that the Supreme Court put off its : 
hearings of five cases challenging Negro segregation in the , 
publicly-supported schools until the quadrennial emotional . 
orgy of choosing a President should be over. This is the , 
most emiotion-charged of all racial issues. The Justices 9 
decision to postpone. discussion of it must have been welcome ' 


to the writers of the party platforms, who had trouble enough 
in finding satisfactory formulas to cover the related, but 
secondary, questions of anti-lynch law, equality in «mploy- 
ment, and the poll tax, which restricts voting in a few 
southern states. 

The cases to be heard next week originate in widely 
separated areas, South Carolina, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, and—historic anomaly—Kansas._ They 
pose, to an unusual degree, the problem of finding enforceable 
law for a federal society. The local autonomy of American 
schools is guarded with a fierceness which no threat '0 their 
local powers arouses. More often than not, the schoo! build- 
ings are owned by the locality, not even by the state :overn- 
ment. In most cases grants in aid have been acceptat!c only 
for special purposes. 

The southern states’ opposition to federal aid to ed iication 
has been based in large part on fear that to accept 1: would 
mean, sooner or later, giving in to federal demands for a0 
end to segregation of Negro children. But the South, like 
other regions, also opposes ‘national control of what is taught 
in the schools. So the Court is on delicate ground. and — 
President Jackson’s warning to Chief Justice Marsha! . “ Mt 
Marshall has made his decision, now let him enforce it,’ 
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Seventecn states and the District of Columbia maintain 
school systems which are segregated throughout. A very 
considerable number of other states north and west of the 
Mason-Dixon line contain districts in which there is local 
segregation at the elementary level—the present Kansas case 
concerns one of them. This segregation is required by law. 
In the remuining states whose school systems theoretically 
take no account of colour differences, there is, in fact, often 
segregation in practice because of the crowding of Negroes 
into black ghettoes—something which seems a secondary 
matter to Southerners whose ancestors had slave quarters built 
near their mansions as a matter of convenience. As a result, 
children living in overcrowded Negro areas of New York, 
Chicago and other big cities fill the nearby schools to the 


exclusion, or near-exclusion, of others, 


Segregated or unsegregated, the expansion of Negro educa- 
tion in the present century is amazing. In 1870, fewer than 
two Negroes in ten were literate at all ; by 1900, more than 
half could read. Today, nearly 95 per cent are literate. In 
1900, just over half the Negro children went to school ; today, 
go per cent attend. Enrolment in Negro institutions of 
college level was 2,624 at the turn of the century ; it was 
74,526 in 1950-51. ‘This was almost three times as rapid an 
increase as that for all colleges. 

* 


The legal basis for the-expansion of Negro rights has been 
the Fourteenth Amendment which was passed after the Civil 


B War and provides 
No state shall . . . deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


The constitutions adopted by the southern states after the 
war also provided, for the first time, for the establishment of 
publicly supported schools. (The New England tradition of 
the common school, which spread west across the northern 
half of the country, had no prewar southern counterpart. In 
the plantation society, education of the privileged was 
entrusted, as a rule, to Scottish and English tutors, to whose 
memoirs is owed much information about eighteenth and 
Mineteenth century southern life.) Moreover, in the post- 
Civil War years northern money established a number of the 
Negro institutions in the South which are today first-rate 
sources of higher education. 


But progress was subject to various checks. By the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the “equal protection of 
the laws ” theoretically guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment began to be modified by judicial interpretation. A new 


g doctrine emerged; that Negroes might be segregated in 


schools, trains, and so forth, provided that the facilities for 
them were the equal of those for whites, the so-called 
“Separate but equal” doctrine. The separateness was 
enforced, in a state like Kentucky, by the passage of the Day 
law in 1904 which forbade interracial student enrolment at 
Berea College, which had taken students of both races since 
before the Civil War. The provision of equally good facili- 
ties for Negroes was not taken seriously. This was also the 
Petiod of many new state constitutions, and included in them 
were such restrictive measures as the poll tax, which limited 
_ ae and hence the effectiveness of political action 
$a remedy, 


Furthermore, during the early years of the twentieth cen- 


fs, ‘tunted by the grinding poverty of the area. This not 
rd limited the available funds, but also made hard-pressed 
ite farmers, dependent on one-crop agriculture and some- 


tury, the schools of the South, whether for Negroes or whites, . 
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what dubious of education even for their own children, — 
reluctant to see their taxes used to benefit Negro children.’ 
As one Southerner puts it: “ The less we have, the worse we 

divide it.” 

The really rapid change has come in the past twenty 
years, during which the South has been transformed from 
what President Roosevelt called the “ Number One Economic 
Problem” to the country’s fastest growing region. There 
has been more money, and better division of it. And as 
Negroes increased their earning power, their pressure to 
qualify for skilled and professional jobs, and for the com- 
munity to recognise their capacities, has mounted very 
rapidly. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People has provided militant leadership. 


The present effort to do away with segregation in the 
elementary schools follows success in securing Negro admis- 
sion to the graduate and professional schools of the southern 
States, which was ordered in a series of individual cases 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The graduate level was 
tried first for several reasons: provision of equal but separate 
instruction, within time to give relief to the plaintiffs, was 
next to impossible, and in any case staggeringly costly ; and 
the small number of potential applicants for such training 
would allow for adaptation on both sides with a minimum 
of friction. More than a thousand Negro students are now 
attending the higher educational institutions of the South, 
on an unsegregated basig Their arrival went well in 
Arkansas, less well in North Carolina. But the change has 
taken place quietly. 

Negroes now seek the end of segregation at all educational 
levels. This pressure, together with court decisions stressing 
that the “separate but equal” doctrine will stand up only 
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if Negro schools really are the equal of white schools, has 
caused impressive building funds to be devoted to Negro 
education throughout the South. The result is that in many 
areas the more recently erected Negro schools compare more 
than favorably with the older white schools. But the critics 
of segregation hold. that the social stigma attached to separate 
schools means that even the best facilities cannot provide equal 
opportunity or enable Negroes to compete on an equal basis 
with whites in the colleges and universities. 


This view is contested not only by some white but also 
by some Negro groups. Their arguments are two. One is 
similar to the argument for separate colleges for women ; in 
a mixed school the top jobs in the extracurricular activities 
which mean much in American student life—self govern- 
ment, theatricals, the student newspaper, and so on—are 
unlikely to go to Negroes. Negro teachers and school 
administrators would also find it harder to get appointments. 
The other argument is that white resistance to mixed schools 
at elementary and secondary levels may jeopardise the gains 
recently made in the South. 


In South Carolina, one of the states directly involved in the 
present cases, the legislature has passed a law which would 
permit the state to lease its schools to private groups ; and 
in the November balloting, the provision of the constitution 
which requires the state to maintain a system of public schools 
was removed by state-wide referendum. South Carolina, at 
least, will be in a position to defy the Court if the decision, 
which it is expected will take some months to reach, goes 
against segregation. 


American Notes 
Full up in the Cabinet 


If General Eisenhower wished to assert his independence 
of Senator Taft, or test his relative strength in the Republican 
party, by picking a quarrel with him, then the Secretary- 

ip of Labour was perhaps a good bone over which 
to do it. Mr Taft’s condemnation will strengthen the 
trade unions’ predisposition in favour of the new Secretary, 
Mr Martin Durkin, a Roman Catholic who was president 
of the American Federation of Labour’s plumbers’ union. 
But since his first government job will be to stem, the Con- 
gressional flood of anti-labour amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, it is important that the new Secretary should 
have co-operation in the Senate. So far neither-Mr Taft’s 
colleagues nor the press have echoed the Senator’s criticism, 
but it is bound to make Mr Durkin’s task more difficult. 
If it was impossible to find a suitable Republican trade 
unionist, General. Eisenhower. might have done better to go 
outside the movement altogether. There is also justice in 
Mr Taft’s contention that, if the General were going to 
honour a Democrat, he might at least have rewarded one of 
those who voted for him rather than one who worked actively 
for his opponent. But this would not have brought the 
genuinely bipartisan element which he evidently wanted in 
his Cabinet. 


All the places in this have now been filled, with a southern 
Republican the only conspicuous absentee among: the various 
groups of supporters who might have expected a place either 
there or somewhere equally close to the General. He is 
now rewarding individuals by putting them on his personal 
staff, among them Mr Emmett Hughes, who is supposed to 
have had the bright idea of the Korean-visit. One group 
that seems to be over-represented is the automobile industry, 
which has provided three Cabinet members from its various 
branches. It is well known that this industry gave the General 
substantial financial assistance both before and after his 
nomination. Mr Winthrop Aldrich, the new Ambassador to 
Britain, and Mr Sinclair Weeks, the Secretary of Commerce, 
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also helped the General. in this way, by collecting Z 
well as by giving it. But the extent to which such men were 
prepared to back their faith in the General with cash ; 
after all, also a measure of their sympathy for his aims. Me 
Aldrich is an outstanding example of this and his eXPerience 
of international economic affairs makes him a Particularly 
suitable Ambassador for Britain at present. This is certainly 
a Cabinet of businessmen, which may be another reason why 
General Eisenhower introduced such a solid lump of laboy; 
leaven as Mr Durkin. 


By the appointment of the able and experienced Mr Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the grandson of the man who turned America 
back on the League of Nations, to be American representative 
at the United Nations, General Eisenhower has given striking 
proof of his belief in international organisation and his desire 
to strengthen it at a crucial time. New England’s place in 
the Cabinet, which had been expected to go to Mr Lodge, js 
given instead to Mr Weeks. It is a little ominous to fing 
the man who will be responsible for foreign trade policy 
saying that he is “for adequate tariffs in the case of indus. 
tries that are important in the national economy and cannot 
compete without tariff protection” ; he comes from an are 
full of declining industries that will apply this argumen 
to themselves. 
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Wilting Controls 


The election of General Eisenhower left wage and price 
controls with little future, for in his. campaign the General 
made it clear that he was opposed to them and preferred t 
rely, for economic stabilisation, on indirect controls. But 
many price control officials themselves believe that the 
direct controls have served their purpose and that orderly 
dismantling is desirable. Ceilings have already been 
taken from items on which the consumer spends 15 pet 
cent of his dollar and so far they have been reimposed in 
only one case. (The controllers reserve the right to restore 
ceilings if prices threaten to reach the old controlled levels) 


(INDEX NUMBERS; 19486 = 100) 
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Congress, in extending the Defence Production Act, took 
away the authority to regulate a number of other prices. Only 
goods on which shoppers spend about a third of their incomes 
are firmly controlled It is not surprising that the last legacy 
of Mr Philip Murray to the Congress of Industrial Organise 
tions was a report demanding that wage controls be abolished. 


Mr Tighe Woods, the third price stabiliser this year, hs 
resigned in disgust from a job which, he complains, fas com 
to consist mere!y of signing authorisations for higher pmce 
and suspensions of price controls. He fears that, if contra’ 
are jettisoned, the prices of 200 articles will leap up. But bs 
assistant, Mr Phelps, who has a longer experience with pri 
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More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 
importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 

means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 






The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 







There are 17 millson pcres of rough grazing in this country where the fertility could 
be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 





But the {5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 





What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 








this leak in the nation’s economy can soon be plugged. 
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regulation, is not so gloomy. He believes the economic out- 
jook is calm enough to justify doing away with both wage and 
consumer price controls within three months, though he 
would retain controls over goods going directly into defence 
production and thinks the new Administration would be wise 
to ask Congress for stand-by controls when the present 
quthoris2tion expires in 4 # : 

The Democrats, who can ‘take credit for stabilising the 
post-Korean economy, have ‘no intention, however, of doing 
the Republicans’ political. dirty work for them. They feel 
that the ending of economic stabilisation should be left to 
the Republican Administration which takes power next 
month. The recall for consultation of Mr Michael Di Salle, 
who was more successful as a price stabiliser than as a candi- 
date for the Senate, suggests that Mr Truman hopes to leave 
at least the framework of controls intact. But his latest move 
will shake them severely and casts doubt on the depth of the 
outgoing Administration’s attachment to its own stabilisation 
scheme. For Mr Truman has over-ruled the various agencies 
concerned with the coal wage settlement, all of which agreed 
that, in the interests of stability, the miners should draw only 
$1.50 of the $1.90 daily rise they had won. The President 
has allowed them the full increase in order, so he says, to 
save General Eisenhower from having a coal strike on his 
hands. It will also make Mr John L. Lewis, the only trade 
union leader who delivered a satisfactory number of labour 
yotes last month, feel that it was worth his while to come 
down on the Democratic side. 

ne nae * * 
Fire at the United Nations ? 


Americans normally inclined-to give the benefit of the 
doubt to victims of Senator McCarran’s unending search for 
subversives have been jolted by two occurrences this week. 
One is the refusal of Mr Frank Coe, secretary of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the most exalted official yet to 
be questioned, to tell the McCarran subcommittee, which 
since last spring has been examining Americans working for 
international organisations; whether he was now, or ever 
had been, a mémber of the Communist party, or engaged in 
espionage. Mr Coe pleaded that to answer might incrimi- 
nate him, a reply by now all too familiar from recalcitrant 
Communist witnesses and one which the committee of jurists 
advising Mr Lie considered grounds for dismissal. Mr Coe 


has now resigned? from the IMF, at the bidding of the 
directs I 

Hardly had Mr Coe left the stand before the grand jury 
covering the same ground as the McCarran committee 


finished its task with the conclusion that an “ overwhelmingly 
large group of disloyal Americans,” formerly employed in 
Washington, had infiltrated the United Nations. A grand 
jury, which has no axes of its own to grind, commands more 
attenuon than Senator McCarran’s group of investigators. 
The jury, like the committee, had been confronted with a 


number of witnesses who refused to say whether they were 
or had been members of the Communist party. 
In the present atmosphere of hysteria, even innocent 


Persons may prefer the damaging implication of invoking 
their constitutional rights to the risks of speaking frankly. 
Certainly the case of Professor Lattimore, the Far Eastern 
expert, is not i He submitted to several days’ 
questioning by the hostile committee many months ago. Now 
he is to undergo a grand jury investigation ordered by Mr 
McGranery, the Attorney General; who seems to have im- 
bibed much of Semator McCarran’s zeal. The charge is 
that he committed perjury in giving his evidence. 

In the interests both of the United Nations and his own 

dministration, it is to be that General Eisenhower, 
Once he is installed, will accept the idea of a non-partisan 
Commission to assess the extent of Communist infiltration 
in the United States. The ion is that it should be 
modelled on the Canadian Commission. It is hoped 


e 
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that it would take the initiative away from Senator McCarran 
and Senator McCarthy, determine how much fire there is 
behind their smokescreen,.and draw a clear line between 
dangerous subversives and the liberals whom some Con- 
gressmen consider are just as bad. 


* * *® 


Trustbusters in Competition 


The present investigation of the international operations 
of the oil industry provides a classic example of that need for 
greater co-ordination of government’ policies which General 
Eisenhower is expected to insist on. For, in spite of the pro- 
tests of both the State and Defence Departments that the 
investigation will embitter the international relations and 
endanger the security of the United States, only the Supreme 
Court, which can hardly be guided by such non-judicial 
considerations, can now prevent the Department of Justice 
from forcing at least the American companies involved to 
present details of their transactions for the-last 12 years to 
a grand jury in January. Next week, however, a District 
Judge will decide whether the objections of foreign govern- 
ments justify keeping documents back and also whether the 
British government’s imstriction*to the Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany to withhold information means that this company must 
be excused from the enquiry altogether. 


Should this .case actually come to trial, it promises to be 
the largest and longest.anti-trust suit in history. But another 
competitor for that honour is already being heard in a Chicago 
court, where the du. Pont companies and 117 members of the 
du Pont family (59.0f them too young to appear) are accused 
of having exercised. monopolistic control, through share 
holdings, over the General Motors Corporation and the 
United States Rubber Company. This case, the sixth anti- 
trust prosecution in which the du Ponts have recently been 
involved, goes even further into history than the oil investi- 
gation, for it begins with the French Revolution. The main 
charge is that the General- Motors Corporation has been 
forced to buy its supplies from the du Pont and US Rubber 
companies rather than from the cheapest source available. 
The defence is that such a charge. is unrealistic in view of 
the competition that exists within the corporation as well as 
outside it, and that the Department of Justice, not for the 
first time, has confused mere bigness with monopoly. 


This is only one of a series of cases that the department 
has had in preparation for years—begun, it is said, in the 
hope of leaving a troublesome legacy for Governor Dewey 
in 1948 and now ripe to drop into General Eisenhower’s lap. 
The Federal Trade Commission has also lately been putting 
a bigger thumb into the anti-trust pie in the hope of pulling 
out more influence for itself. But if, as is expected, the 
Republican member of the commission, Mr Lowell Mason, 
becomes chairman, he may be more inclined to advise and 
warn businessmen than to prosecute them. In this and other 
directions the winds in Washington will be more favourable 
for business after next January, but whether the anti-trust 
suits will all be blown away is less certain. Just because the 
du Pont case is embarrassing to his Secretary of Defence, 
who comes to him from General Motors, General Eisenhower 
may think it -politically advisable to continue at least that 
prosecution. However, a President with such a sound grasp 
of international and military realities is likely to see that the 
oil enquiry had better be abandoned. 


: * * . 


Foundations on the Carpet 


The great philanthropic and educational foundations 
may not, after all, prove the last sacrifice to the passion of the 
Eighty-second Congress dor investigating “ subversive acti- 
vities.” Representative Cox, as he opened his hearings a 
fortnight ago, confessed that his suspicion of the foundations 
as founts of “ ultra-liberal ideas” and Communism in the 
schools had been much tempered by a closer acquaintance 
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A seat 


facing the future... 


No trailing sparks, not a snort or a shriek as the 6.35 pulls out from Platform 3. The steam dragon 
has its rivals now in the shape of the gas-turbine and the diesel. In years to come... 


Who can say ? In the future your seat may be facing an engine capable of hauling a 600-ton load 
from London to Plymouth, in dead silence, on an egg-cupful of fuel. 
Your very small talk may be of relative thermal efficiencies . . . 
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And if you get there on time, in a third of the time, without hitch in your plans or smut on your collar, 
will you sigh for the lost romance of steam as you beckon your helicopticab ? 

Or thank Progress for progressing, and TI for the very practical help which they 

habitually lend to the turning of dreams into reality ? 


@ Tl's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders— mechanical handling — metal sections— bus body skeletons—gland packings— tubular furniture —~ paints—road signs 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. (TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633) 


“Q-ho” said the G.M., 


** of all the...” 
“* Beg your pardon sir, 

I couldn’ t resist 
your Tan-Sad chair 


sir — I think we all \ 
ought to have them — f 


you've looked so much 
more efficient since you had 
yours, sir” “Well ll be— 
ae, m’m, perhaps there’s 
something in what 
you say, Brown — 
now be off with 
you and get me 
Clerkenwell 3192.” 
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with the facts. Last April Mr Cox, an arch-conservative 
Democrat from Georgia, secured $75,000 from Congress to 
discover whether tax-free foundations were “using their 
resources for un-American or subversive activities or for 

ses not in the interest or tradition of the United States.” 
His investigators have found nothing to support a serious 
charge ; '0 their chagrin, the Robert Marshall Foundation of 
Chicago, which was a particular target of the group, has had 
its tax-exeniption withdrawn. ‘The Un-American Activities 
Committee listed this fund as an open source of finance for 
Communist-front organisations. 

Not many people beside Mr Cox can have expected to find 
nests of Communists in organisations bearing the names of 
Rockefeller, Ford and Guggenheim, the great plutocrats of 
the gilded age. But it is reassuring that to Mr Brooks 
Hays, Mr Cox's liberal and reasonable deputy, the 
hearings appear aS am Opportunity co show “ what voluntary 
organisations are doing to promote democracy.” Presumably 
the hearings will show that tax-free funds are used to fight 
diseases such as malaria, hookworm and rabies ; to build 
schools, to study the problem of displaced persons, and to 
assist scientific research of all kinds. Private colleges and 
universities owe a great deal to the generosity of 
the foundations. 


There are more than 30,000 tax-exempt organisations, 
but only just over a thousand in 1950 had assets of more 
than $50,000." Their total assets were $2.6 billion, and 
they spent $133 million. It is true, of course, that tax 
exemption of any kind has ultimately to be paid for by the 
tax payer. There is, therefore, a case, as one of the first of 
Mr Cox’s witnesses suggested, for making all tax-free founda- 
tions give an accounting to the public, as the larger ones 
already do. But it would be disastrous if their activities had 
to secure Congressional or government approval. More 
financial supervision, om the other hand, might discourage 
the use of the foundation as a means of avoiding taxes which 
have sprung up simce 1936, when corporations were allowed 
to contribute five per cent of their income to charity. The 
investigating group, after recording the good which the 
legitimate foundations do with their money, could devote 
what time is left before January Ist, when its powers expire, 
to examining the possible abuses by corporations who believe 
that charity begins at home. 


* =: * 
Steel Goes East 


The present rate of steel output, over 2.2 million tons a 
week, means that the industry is running steadily at about 
106 per cent of capacity. This is possible because actual 
capacity has increased substantially since it was calculated 
officially for the year on January Ist, as the result of the 
completion of new facilities under the defence expansion 
programme. By the middle of next year at the latest, there 
should be plenty of steel available for all civilian require- 
ments. By then, too, the most interesting of the new steel 
plants should be in full production—the $400 million Fairless 
Steel Works on che" Delueate River at Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
Vania. Output of pig iron is about to begin and steel produc- 
ton will follow soon after. Initial capacity will be 1,800,000 
tons of steel ingots a yéar and it is planned eventually to 
Increase it to somewhere near 8 million, when this will become 
the largest, and probably the most efficient, integrated steel 
plant in the country. Steel products, such as tubes and wires, 
are also,to be made by subsidiaries of the parent company, 
the US Steel Corporation, on the same 3,800-acre site. 

No difficulty in selling the output of this particular mill is 
anticipated, cai should the ieeetad for a drop, because 
of its favourable situation in the middle of the east coast 
factory area, stretching from Delaware to New York and still 
the country’s leading industrial centre. Hitherto this eastern 
market has been dominated by the Bethlehem company’s 
Plant at Sparrows Point, but now steel users are said to be 
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queueing up to get on the books of the Fairless Works, ia 
order to save the ever-rising ex of freight. It will cost 
only 20.7 cents a hundredweight to ship steel from Morris- 
ville to New York, compared with 35.7 cents from Sparrows 
Point and 57.5 from Pittsburgh. It will, however, be-some 
time before the company itself can take advantage of the 
new plant’s chief cost-saving factor. " Both coal from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and iron ore from Venezuela and Cuba will be 
brought in by. water, but first the Delaware River must be 
dredged to enable sea-going ships to get abdve Philadelphia. 


The construction of this huge steel mill is bringing many 
other problems to the local authorities of a comparatively 
tural district, which was already being rapidly industrialised 
because of its water transport and its nearness to rich 
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markets. Now still more factories aré coming, both those 
which supply the steel mill—a maker of refractories, for 
example—and those which use its products, such as a manu- 
facturer of kitchen sinks. It is estimated that the existing 
population of about 100,000 will be more than doubled 
before long, with 14,000 additional production workers needed 
in the next three years, 6,000 by the Fairless Works alone. 
Two low-cost housing projects, an improved version of Long 
Island’s Levittown, to have 16,000 ‘units all for sale, and 
another contractor’s Fairless Hills, with 5,600 prefabricated 
houses, are rapidly going up. Already sewage and highway 
facilities are inadequate and new bridges must be built across 
the Delaware River, in order to bring labour from further 
afield. 


Shorter Note 


Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, who left the Republican 
party in protest against General Eisenhower’s election tactics, 
has announced that he will vote with the Republicans on the 
question of organising the mew Senate, which meets on 
January 3rd. Otherwise the Democrats could have retained 
control of the machinery and committees until the Republican 
Vice-President, who has a casting vote, took office-on January 
2oth ; the two parties would be evenly divided should 
Senator Morse vote on the Democratic side. He may do 
this later, but he feels that responsibility for the Senate should 
be placed squarely on the Republicans from the beginning. 


* * * 


Correction: —The information for the chart of tobacco 
supply, consumption and prices, on page 625 of The 
Economist of November 29th, came from the US Department 
of Agriculture and not, as stated, from the Department of 
Commerce. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Berlin Outpost 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


HE two-thirds of Berlin that are in Western hands still 

form the only gap in the iron curtain from the frontier of 
the Soviet world on the Elbe to its other end at Vladivostok. 
If a Londoner could take a twopenny tube from Hyde Park 
Corner and alight in the Red Square of Moscow, it would 
hardly be more fantastic than the situation in divided Berlin. 
There anyone can still take the “ Metro” from the Zoo 
station in the British sector and alight in another world in the 
Soviet centre of the city ; and, moreover, inhabitants of the 
Soviet German area can still make the trip westwards to 
freedom. 

The contrast between the eastern and western sectors of 
Berlin is a measure of its importance in the cold war, in which 
each side is anxious to prove the superiority of its way of life 
to the other. In Berlin the balance has been increasingly in 
favour of the free world, ever since the United States decided 
to support the city’s economy with Marshall aid, and the 
Soviet blockade was decisively defeated by the great air lift. 
In the west, Berlin is alive again. The buildings along the 
main thoroughfares have been 
extensively repaired or rebuilt ; 
there are innumerable offices 
restaurants and shops full of 
unrationed goods. The streets 
have far more traffic on them 
than a year ago, and the West 
Berliners show in their dress 
and bearing that they are poor 
but free citizens who can in- 
dulge their cockney humour 
as is pleases them. Statistics 
confirm this impression of 
moderate recovery. Unem- 
ployment and short-time work 
have been “ reduced, West 
Berlin’s industries are securing 
many more orders than before, 
and again contribute a third of the output of clothing in the 
Federal Republic. Rather surprisingly only one per cent of 
goods have in the past year been prevented from getting 
through to the West by Soviet controllers. 

Certainly, compared with the Federal Republic, West 
Berlin is still poverty-stricken ; and much of the centre is still 
barren, but it is a paradise contrasted with conditions at the 
eastern end of the twopenny Metro ride. The pride of the 
Hohenzollerns — the palaces, museums, shops, offices, 
restaurants, and hotels of this once rather vulgar, busy city— 
has gone from Unter den Linden and the neighbourhood. 
Now the vast desolation left by the war is broken only by a 
few politically significant buildings such as the Soviet 
Embassy, the local headquarters of the Socialist Unity Party, 
parts of the Humboldt university proclaiming on a banner 
that “to learn from the Bolsheviks is to learn how to win ”; 
and in the former Lustgarten by wooden tribunes from which 
President Shvernik of the Soviet Union, side by side with 
President Pieck and the former Wehrmacht general, Vincenz 
Miiller, watched a march past of the new Soviet German 
army a few weeks ago. The German Communists have one 
showpiece farther east—in the so-called Stalin-Ailee, and they 
have established large state shops at intervals ; but the whole 
impression is of a dead, proletarian city. The Soviet Berliners 
are a drab, depressed community. Work, as Bishop Dibelius 
pointed out.in his recent London address, has been raised td 
a religion in Soviet Germany, and it-is a creed which -in- some 








respects ideally suits the German character, but it is evident 


that conditions in Soviet Germany are too hard even fo, , 


this hard-working race. 

The difference between the economies of East and Wey 
Berlin has been reflected in the rate of exchange between 
the two currencies that are used in the city. Until last week, 
free two-way trade has been carried on in the city. East 
Berliners and inhabitants of the Soviet Zone came to the 
western sectors to buy consumer goods, such as shoes, that are 
particularly scarce in their area; while the West Berliners 
went eastwards for cheap services, and for the goods that are 
sold off the Soviet Zone ration in the state stores at prices 
that are high to the Soviet German but low to the westerner, 
A free rate of exchange adjusted supply and demand fairly 
well. Last week, however, the Soviet authorities banned 
the sale of goods from state shops to all except inhabitants of 
the eastern sector or the Soviet zone. This was done as a 
face-saving move to hide the real reasons for a crisis in food 
distribution in the East, which were panic buying and build- 

: ing up stocks for the Soviet 
German army ; it has brought 
financial and commercial ex- 
changes between the western 
and eastern sectors practically 
to a standstill. 

This new development 
shows how very unwise it 
would be to assume that the 
division of Berlin is one of 
those temporary solutions that 
will last. There are good 
reasons for doubting that in 
life with the Russians ce n’est 
que le provisoire qui dure. In 
fact, the situation has been 
changing. in recent months, 
and will undoubtedly continue 
to do so. In the summer, after Dr Adenauer’s signature of the 
new treaties with the western powers, the Soviet German 
authorities cut telephone lines between the city sectors, and 
later confiscated the few littlé businesses in the East that 
belonged to West Berliners: At the same time, the zonal 
frontier was cleared of all but a few politically reliable 
inhabitants by ruthless action that greatly embittered the 
Germans against their alleged protectors, the People’s Police. 

One effect of closing the zonal border was to make West 
Berlin the sole remaining loophole of escape from the Soviet 
Zone. The trickle of refugees that has constantly flowed into 
the Federal Republic was concentrated on Berlin ; and it 
grew to a stream when Herr Ulbricht announced in May 
that the People’s Republic was to be reorganised as a Conr 
munist state and compulsory, paramilitary labour service 
was instituted. Although as many as possible.of the refugees 
are flown out to the West, those who remain almost offset 
the number of Berliners who have found employment. They 
account for the fact that the drain on the Federal exchequer 
remains very large. . 

To the Communists, the number of Germans who ~ vote 
with their feet” for the capitalist camp is a matter of extreme 
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political concern. The refugees are propagandists against — 


the People’s Republic, and the Russians must fear that they 
may some day be used as guerrillas against that state. Evel 
now, it is plain that any German who plans some xt of 
opposition to the Soviet Zone regime is encouraged by the 
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thought that he can, if need be, escape westward through 

the wide open door of Berlin. 

In the last few months, the Soviet German leaders have 
shown very plainly that they are extremely perturbed about 
the various orgamisations in West Bglin-which foster resist- 
ance in the east. It is clearly against all the rules of the 
Soviet game to allow a centre of German-American 
opposition to operate in the very heart of the Pieck Republic 
now that it is to become a model Communist state with a 
politically reliable army. There are indeed many signs that 
the Communists find the. peculiar situation in the city intoler- 
able. From this it might be concluded that the Russians will 
take active measures to force the Allies from Berlin, and insti- 
tute a new blockade. The building of a by-pass round the 
city by the Eastern Berlin authorities seemed to indicate that 
preparations were being made to overcome a western counter- 
blockade in the event of a new trade war. But to assume 
that Soviet action will take this line is to overlook the advan- 
tages that Moscow hopes to gain from keeping a door open 
into the western world, 


Communist policy, it may be assumed, will be to bar the 
way out to the west for Soviet Zone refugees, and the 
way in for Germans who foster resistance in the People’s 
Republic. It will also undoubtedly aim at punishing the 
Germans as far as possible if the Bundestag ratifies the new 
treaties with the western powers. For these reasons, the 
western governments must be prepared to find that the 
communications between the eastern and western sectors of 
Berlin are cut off for all but’ Communist-controlled traffic, 
that the terrorist restrictions on Soviet Zone Germans are 
tightened, and that alarming announcements will be made 
about the People’s Army. The depressing effect of such 
measures on the West Berliners must be taken into account ; 
for, in the long run, it is their morale that will be decisive. 


Problem of Morale 


Communist action will, however, probably be directed 
against the Germans rather than the Allies in Berlin, and 
will not go so far as another blockade. Economic and 
political advantages for Moscow can be seen in such a policy. 
The present state of interzonal trade—as of exchanges 
between the Federal Republic and other Soviet satel- 
lites—shows a great excess of deliveries from the west 
over those from the Soviet area; and it may be assumed 
that the Communists would like this to continue. Moreover, 
Moscow’s political strategy presumably requires the Com- 
munists to keep Berlin as a centre where Stalin’s tactics of 
splitting the West can be tried out. Conferences with French 
heutralists, such as the recent meeting of the “ Congress for 
the Peaceful Settlement of the German Question,” can be 
held in East Berlin, and western business men can be 
enveigled there to discuss deals with China. Finally, it is a 
place where the German “ Christian-Democrat ” tools of the 
Pieck Republic can drop informal hints into western ears 
about the value of accepting Moscow’s treaty proposals. 


The main problem for the Allies in Berlin is, therefore, 
fo prevent German morale from breaking under the strain 
of prolonged resistance to Russian tactics. This can be done 
only by convincing the Germans, first that the Americans 
will not tire of supporting the Berlin economy, secondly 
that the Allies are united in their determination to let no 
chance pass of securing German unity in conditions of peace 
and freedom, Mr Donnelly, the American High Commis- 
sioner, has taken an admirably firm line in Berlin since he 
assumed office, but the Berliners are a canny people who 
know where the limits of his powers lie. It is on General 
Eisenhower that their eyes are fixed, and if their morale is not 
to weaken it will be for him to undo the harm that distorted 
reports of his intention to withdraw from Korea have had 
on Berlin’s confidence. There is no part of the world where 

€ repercussions of events on the distant Korean front are 
felt as they are in this forward position of the western camp. 
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Epitaph on East-West 
Trade ? 


PoLitics apart, the main barrier to any expansion of east- 
west trade is the sheer inability of the Communist bloc to 
provide anything suitable in exchange for increased exports 
from the West. This is one of the most important conclusions 
to emerge from the latest study on east-west trade prepared 
by the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva.’ For 
those who see the Soviet bloc either as an unplumbed source 
of non-dollar food and raw materials or as a profitable market, 
the report comes as a douche of cold water. 


Needless to say, the eastern bloc lacks any export surpluses 
of capital goods ; but far more serious from the West’s view- 
point is the fact that its traditional exports of raw materials 
—coal, grain, timber—are static or dwindling. An analysis, 
showing how and why these key exports have declined as com- 
pared with prewar days, forms the kernel of the ECE report. 


Exports of coal and coke from the East fell by a million 
tons between 1950 and 1951. Supplies of hard coal alone 
dropped from a record of 12.4 million tons in 1948 until 
in the year ending June, 1952, they amounted to only 7 
million tons—a level 40 per cent below the prewar average. 
When in 1951 western Europe faced a severe coal shortage, 
it was rescued not by imports from the East but by large 
shipments from the. United States. Put in a more precise 
way, the contribution of the East to the total coal imports 
of western Europe declined from 22 per cent in 1949 and 
1950 to a mere 12 per cent in the first half of 1952. 


ECE gives four reasons for the decline. The first is in- 
creased consumption in eastern Europe—no doubt part of 
the trend, noted elsewhere in the report, for the eastern bloc 
to speed-up industrialisation and to trade more and more 
exclusively within its own orbit.. A second reason, not fully 
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elucidated by ECE, is traced to “ difficulties in the Czech 
coal industry.” To judge from the steady flow of protests, 
both in the Czech press and broadcasts, about absenteeism, 
“failure to fulfil norms ” and “ sabotage,” these difficulties 
are the result of dissatisfaction with food shortages, labour 
conditions and the regime in general among Czech coal 
miners. 


A third factor is the price policy pursued by Poland, the 
largest coal exporter in the East. During the period in 1951 
when western Europe was forced to turn to American coal 
supplies, Poland boosted ‘its price to match the landed cost 
of American coal, thus including in its charge the inflated 
freights across the Atlantic. When the freight boom collapsed, 
Poland failed to reduce its prices accordingly, and in con- 
sequence American coal c.if. was for some time cheaper 
than Polish. Not until September of this year did the Poles 
reduce their prices to the level of British export coal. The 
fourth and final reason for declining exports is an acute 
shortage of manpower in the Polish coal mines. 


Grain Exports Halved 


The postwar facts about grain exports from the East are 
more discouraging. While coal exports—on the average at 
least—have hovered around the prewar level, grain exports 
from the bloc have dropped to less than half. Soviet exports, 
it is true, are recovering; but the other eastern countries 
have contributed less and less food for the West. In the 
words of the report: 


The absence in postwar years of any substantial export- 
able surpluses of grain from the Danubian countries is one 
of the most important single factors making for a low level 
of postwar east-west trade. 


Another recent and, so far as Europe goes, disturbing 
tendency is for the Soviet Union to offer its export surplus 
of wheat to Egypt, Brazil and Pakistan in preference to its 
former customers in western Europe. ECE makes no 
comment on this switch, but there are at least two possible 
explanations. .One is that the Soviets are using wheat as a 
political blandishment ; the other is that, as a rapidly growing 
industrial power, the Soviet Union has more need for the raw 
materials provided by the under-developed countries than for 
the products of the industrialised West. Also in line with the 
declining trend of grain exports is the United Kingdom’s 
failure to obtain more than 200,000 tons of Soviet coarse 
grain in the harvest year 1952/53 (as compared with one 
million tons in the previous year). 2 


Prices, too, may come as a surprise to people who believe 
eastern grain to be cheaper than dollar grain. Soviet wheat 
usually costs considerably more than wheat purchased from 
the United States and ‘Canada under the International Wheat 
Agreement: Soviet maize has also, in recent months, become 
about 15 per cent dearer than imports from America. 


Among the three commodities under review, timber exports 


from east to west show the most precipitate decline of all, 


In 19§1, western Europe drew from the eastern bloc only 
six per cent of its total timber imports, as compared with 
more than one-third of a. much larger import total in the 
years 1935-38. Indeed, until 1949, western Europe was a 
net exporter of timber to the east, if Finnish exports of pre- 
fabricated houses to the Soviet Union are regarded as of 
western origin. According to the report, the explanation lies 
_ partly in the failure of Polish exports to revive, owing to 
greater home consumption and war damage ; but most of all 
the onus rests on the Soviet Union. With the greatest timber 
resources in the whole of Europe, it has failed to export on 
anything like the prewar scale, chiefly because of bigger 
demands at home and what the report describes as “ difficul- 
ties in reaching the. planned output.” 


The position today is summed up in very compact form 
by the following table taken from the ECE Study. 
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estimates that by even a modest expansion in its currege 
exports of the three key commodities, the Russian sphere 
would enable western Europe to make a substantial sayj 
on dollar imports—a saving of. perhaps $300 million. 


Whether an increase of this kind forms part of Sovie 
intentions is doubtful, in spite of the hullabaloo generated by 
the Moscow Economic Conference, where visiting delegates 
were’ promised a magnificent burgeoning of mutual trade, 
The Russians declared themselves ready, together with 
China, to double or treble the present volume of trade with | 
the outside world. But, as ECE points out, their plans are not 
likely to be of special benefit to western Europe since the bulk 
of the increase was envisaged for trade with areas other than © 
western Europe. The Soviet estimate of orders that the bloc 
might place in west European countries over a three-year 
period came to $1 billion, while the corresponding figure 
given for imports of food and raw materials from South-East 
Asia, the Far and Middle East and from Latin America was 
$2-3 billion. 


After analysing the implications of speeches made at the 
Moscow Conference, ECE concludes that in the years 1953-55 
the Communist bloc, including China, aims to raise its annual 
trade turnover with the outside world by at least 100 per 
cent. In the process the share of the Soviet Union, little more 
than 20 per cent in 19§1, will rise to about 40 per cent of the 
new total. These targets may or may not be reached but at 
least they indicate the direction of Soviet thinking. But what 
the speeches left unsaid is how the Russians propose to pay 
for an increase in imports that would be roughly fourfold. 


Time and Money at Uno 
[FROM OUR UN CORRESPONDENT] 


Given the dimensions and implications of the Korean affair, 
it was probably inevitable that its discussion by sixty 
nations should last for at least six weeks. This has, however, 
completely upset the Assembly’s time table, and it is now 
obvious that its political business cannot possibly be finished 
by December 2oth. Present planning assumes that economic, 
social, humanitarian, legal and financial matters can be put 
through by. the desired date, but that the two political com- 
mittees must recess then, to return in late February or carly 
March. By that time the new American administration will 
be in office, Senator Lodge will head the new delegation, and 
decisions should be easier. 


Fortunately the extension of time demanded by the political 
committees will cost Uno members less than did the recess 
at Paris. That much the completion of headquarters hus 
accomplished: it is no longer to make out a 1casol- 


able case for transporting a large secretariat to another city, 
no matter how attractive. There are even signs that the 
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a cut for tapping, this fungus has caused irre- 
nual parable damage on plantations in Malaya, for 
= it spreads rapidly and the fungicides used against 
the it in the past did not always control the disease 


ut at effectively. Working on the problem in 1946, 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya invited 
. I.C.1. to collaborate in developing certain newly 

discovered organic compounds with fungicidal 

properties. I.C.I. Dyestuffs Division accord- 
0 ingly produced a number of experimental samples 
which were tested in the Hawthorndale labora- 
tories of the company’s agricultural research 
station at Jealott’s Hill in Berkshire, and then 
sixty sent out to Malaya. In comprehensive field 
ver, trials carried out by the Rubber Research 


ed Institute, one of these fungicides—subsequently 

mic, named “ Fylomac ” 90—proved entirely effective 

be incontrolling mouldy rot disease. Easily applied |- 

arly by spray and containing a violet dye to mark 

“ trees that have been treated, ; 
an 


“ Fylomae ” 90 is now widely used 


in Malaya—the largest rubber- sabia etl hacer legate 
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@ 94% of people who ask for a brand of 
first aid dressing ask for Elastoplast. 


@ Since 1946 the Elastoplast advertising 
has been created by Clifford Bloxham & 
Partners Ltd. — with the curses, blessings 
and whole-hearted sympathy. of T. J. Smith 
& Nephew Ltd., the makers of Elastoplast. 


Clifford Bloxham and Partners Limited are at Chandos House, 


Palmer Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 1347. They work for Brookes 
Biscuits, Catesbys, Elastoplast, Eversharp, Gaydec brushes, Intalok hospital mattresses 
and luxury seat springing, Lilia and Lilain, Needle Industries, Schweppes minera! 
waters, Slumberland, Tokalon beauty preparations, Williams & Williams. windows. 
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glamour factor im Uno’s budget may henceforth shrink. The 
fiags, the cuards, the big glass house, the flattering: attention 
of visitor. who at times flock in such numbers as to overflow 
the public galleries amd crowd out the press—all this is 
glamour Duilt im and hence less expensive. It is also true 
that the prospect of a mew Secretary-General brings with 
it an opportunity to probe into old Secretariat empires and 
clear out sections which were important in the days of build- 
ing up, but now become less important. 

Just what the new budget will look like has not yet been 
determined, but the Fifth Committee is working toward a 
fgure sightly smaller than the $4.09 million appropriated 
in 1952. The British are urging that on the one hand the 
Assembly should go slow in recommending new projects, 
and that on the other the Secretary-General should cut 
administrative costs even further than he has promised. Early 
in November they suggested that Mr Lie undertake an 
“economy exercise ” to see where he could take out $750,000 
if the committee decided that this must be done. The most 
frequently cited sources of economies include ECOSOC 
activities, the Techmical Assistance Programmes, and the 
Department of Public Information. 


At the same time the Latin Americans, who tend to defend 
all these activities and cry for more of them, have recently 
asked for the addition of Spanish as a working language in 
Uno. This will cost an additional $350,000, a figure which 
will be a focal point of bargaining if the proponents of cutting 
have their way. The British hope to get Uno’s budget down 
to $48.7 million gross, which, when about $6 million of 
income is subtracted, means a net charge to governments of 
about $42.5 million for 1953. 


The method of assessing contributions is also in flux. Since 
1948, when it was decided that no country should pay more 
than a third of the total budget and none less than half of 
one per cent, the necessary revisions have been slow and 
bitterly contested.- Russia, which so often boasts about its 
power and prosperity, in the Fifth Committee cries poor. 
Against its vigorous protests it was decided last year to begin 
a three-year phase of scaling up its contribution and that of 
the Poles, the Ukrainians and the Byelorussians. At the 
same time the contributions of Britain and the United States 
would slide down, and minor changes would be made else- 
where. If both a budget and a 1953 contribution scale are 
finished by Christmas the latter will probably show the Soviet 
Union to be paying 12.28 per cent (up from 9.85 per cent), 
while Britain pays 10.30 per cent (down from 10.56 per 
cent). and the United States pays 35.12 per cent (down from 
36.90 per cent). 


The Roman Question 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


FaTHER Lurgt Sturzo, the pioneer in Italy about fifty years 
ago ol a modern-style Catholic political activity, which has 
matured into the majestic Christian Democratic Party, 
advocated last spring a common front of all anti-Communist 
forces in the Rome local elections. That proposal would have 
linked Christian Democracy tactically with the Royalist and 
Fascist factions, Save to diehard anticlericals, who expect 
tortuous conduct from-anyone in a cassock, the sight of 
Mussolini's dauntless critic counselling co-operation with the 
liberal right appeared startling. Some said that Signor De 
Gaspx ‘1 must have induced Don Sturzo to sacrifice his own 
Teputation by putting his name to the proposal and letting 
the Premier turn it down before some irresistible personage 
in the Vatican pronounced in its favour. But though Signor 
De Gasperi reveres Don Sturzo, he seldom draws him into 
his counsels. Moore probably Don Sturzo, now 80 years old, 
as sincerely come to sée the political scene in a new light. 


His pr posal foundered, but doubtless before the 1953 general 
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elections more will be heard in Italy and in the Vatican City 
of the need to close the ranks against Communism. 

The conservative group inside Christian known — 
as “the Wasps” feel far closer to the Monarchists than to 
the Social Democrats. But even if the Monarchists as a 
whole broke a tactical alliance with the Fascistic Missini, who 
are rather strong meat for the Wasps, the acceptance of 
Monarchists (let alone Fascists) into a governmental bloc 
would alienate the electorally stronger Social Democrats—a 
painful and perhaps intolerable business for Signor De 
Gasperi. The Roman Curia itself seems to have decided on 
tactical grounds to restrain Professor Luigi Gedda, dynamic 
organiser of Catholic bids for the favours of the extreme right, 
from disrupting the prospective centre bloc next year. 


The Pope’s advisers are not satisfied with De Gasperian 
Christian Democracy as the political expression of Italian 
Catholicism, tied up as it is with a “lay” democracy, 
incarnate in three small but collectively weighty parties. 
Neither the old nor the young guard of militant Catholicism 
forget that Social Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans dis- 
creetly cherish an anti-clerical tradition. Indeed these “ lay ” 
groups lack even that technician’s admiration for the Holy 
See’s managerial capacities which the Communists have some 
times exhibited, and which has facilitated the speculation 
that Stalin, like Napoleon, might one day offer the Church a 
provisional business deal. Between the “ lay ” left centre and 
the Catholic left centre antipathy persists. 


As for the Catholic “ right,” if one may use this term for 
the strictest guardians of Papal tradition, their nineteenth 
century alarm at the progress of individualist and parliamen- 
tary democracy has given way to a rather sardonic twentieth 
century contemplation of the democrats now at grips with 
“left” extremists, who have come round to sharing with 
Papal tradition an authoritarian and corporate methodology 
of politics. What wonder if even a democratic Catholic socio- 
logist like Don Sturzo may have come to feel that political 
Catholicism can now argue with the “ lay ” politicians “from . 
strength.” So much has happened since the Liberal heyday 
of September 20, 1870, me the temporal power of the 
Roman Pontiff collapsed. 


Catholic Self-Confidence 


A newly self-confident tone from Catholic politicians in 
the present decade was altogether to be expected. The hier- 
archy has influenced the Italian state since 1945 far more 
powerfully than politicians; and ideologies of recent genera- 
tions would have deemed possible. The men of the Risorgi- 
mento believed that the political unification of Italy would be 
accompanied by a wave of religious enthusiasm, but save for 
the rather eccentric Gioberti the major Risorgimentalists 
either held with Mazzini that inspired poets and prophets 
would arise to outclass and silence priestly cults and dogmas ; 
or they believed, more moderately, with Cavour and Ricasoli, 
that liberalism’s triumph in secular Italy would set the stage 
for a liberal revolution inside the Roman Church. When 
those aspirations had begun to fade, Italian statesmen of the 
later decades before 1914 felt themselves to be building up 
a secular organisation of society in which the unchanging 
Church would play at best a secondary, specialised, and 
perhaps dwindling part. 

. Impotently resentful against the growing State’s invasion 
of the educational and welfare domains of society, the Church 
disdained to utilise the new political techniques even for 


- its own defence, until men like Sturzo, shortly before 1914, - 


arose to demonstrate how universal suffrage could be em- 
ployed to regain for Catholicism a grip on the modern world. 
The Catholic Popular Party, under Sturzo, severely shook the 
foundations of secular Italy in 1920. Yet Mussolini’s subse- 
quent reconciliation of the Italian State with the Church was 
effected in a confident belief that the State, having shed its 
liberal softness and taken on the hard armour of tyranny, 
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Church by external homage and material payments, w; 
loosening its own grip on the soul of the citizen. The we 
abnormal situation of 1870, whereby religion waged a sy}, 
dued cold war against the State, was apparently rectified, 
But in 1943 the Italian totalitarian State foundered, 5 
left, as heir to the Fascist agreements with the Church, 4 
Republic founded afresh but uneasily on liberal professions 
The Italian Republic was far outmatched by the Roma 
Church which, transcending national limits, had eluded any 
taint of defeat. It is true that Italian Communism claimed 
not only to be free of the taint of Fascist Italy’s dcfeat, py 
actually to be a victorious force leagued with the Red and the 
other Allied armies, capable, if trusted, of shepherding the 
whole nation into the victors’ club. But this Communist over. 
ture was, with rather a close shave, rejected by the natiog, 
With a similar close shave the overture of the Italian clements 
closest to the undefeated super-national Church was accepted, 
and they have been at the centre of Italy’s remarkable 
re-emergence out of the chaos of 1943-46 into a situation 
almost of international prestige. The part played in with- 
standing Communism by the liberal and “lay ” democrats 
has been important, indeed indispensable ; but it has tended 
to be overlooked. 
Formally speaking, Italy in 1952 has a parliamentary 
regime working on the same lines as that which Mussolini 
claimed to have swept aside for ever. But this regime owes its 
existence more to external defeat than to the operation of 
intimate tendencies. This Italian parliamentary Republic of 
the mid-twentieth century is dominated not, like the liberal 
Kingdom of 1860, by men with a naive belief in the infinite 
utility of free institutions to the cause of progress, but by 
men. who prize these, perhaps, as one of various alternative 
legitimate methods of exercising political power. It is not 
meant that men like Sturzo and De Gasperi are merely 
opportunistic friends of freedom. THey have with obvious 
sincerity put their hearts into a theory of Catholic liberalism 
or democracy. But oncoming generations of fervently Catholic 
politicians will have rather less motive than these pioneers 
to emphasise the compatibility with Catholicism of a liberal 
democracy which is no longer the triumphant doctrine of a 
“lay” majority. The powerful non-Catholic political force 
today appears to be authoritarian Communism, and one may 
expect the Churchmen to try diplomatic as well as polemical 
methods in dealing with such a rival. 










































Realists in the Vatican 


An intellectual and ethical class which sets high store upon 
civil liberties and upon the honest reflection of public opinion 
in representative government (as contrasted with those who 
are interested in liberty only as a method for conquering 
the State and dominating exclusively) will be taken rather 
less seriously ‘by the realists of ecclesiastical Rome, though 
the support of a wealthy and buoyant America, co-operation 
with France in federal European institutions, and good rela 
tions with Great Britain can somewhat aid their cause. 


It is possible to hope that Italy may resist fresh currents 
tending go carry it—in this or in that direction—as much 
away from the ideals of the Liberal Risorgimento as these m 
their day carried it away from the reactionary traditionalism 
of Gregory XVI. The fact of a Christian Democrat pre 
dominance in Italian politics ought, notwithstanding some 
dangers incidental to it, to be accepted as desirable in the 
present stage by those who want a stable Italy for their 
partner in western civilisation. The political Italy built up 
by the schools of Cavour and Mazzini was obviously incom 
plete, in that it failed to win the loyalty of such a notable 
class of Italians as the hierarchy and the theorists of 
Catholicism, It would be a narrow outlook upon the problems 
of Italy to deplore the reinforcement of national unity by the 
ending of the schism between Church and State, and this — 
necessarily meant an influx of militant and even mildly 
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vindictive Catholics into politics, What would be regrettable 
would be the loss by political Catholicism in Italy of the 
tentative synthesis with the liberal and democratic tradition 
which Signor De Gasperi has both exalted in words and 
also, in a considerable degree, made the basis of his actions. 
For such a loss would face the most thoughtful Italians with 
tormenting problems of conduct. 


Jerusalem Answers Prague 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL] 


Not since the struggle for independence has Israel been in 
such a state of tension, worry and anger. The venomous 
attacks on Zionism in the Prague trials have aroused great 
anxiety and dismay over the fate of the remaining Jews in 
eastern Europe ; it has also thrown into sharp relief one of 
the great sources of domestic political tension in Israel. 
This is the split in the ranks of Labour Zionism. This is 
not new, but it has been made more bitter and dangerous 
by the dominance of moderate Mapai in the Government 
and by the concentration of the extreme left in Mapam 
(United Workers’ Party). This cleavage has prevented a 
clear Socialist majority im the Knesset and has thereby forced 
Mapai into a most unsatisfactory alliance with the religious 
bloc ; it has created a source of blind and ruthless opposition 
propaganda ; and—most serious of all—it has cut off some 
of the finest of the country’s youth from the rest of the 
community. 


Mapam, and in particular, its central constituent group, 
Hashomer Hatsair, arose out of the ideological quandary in 
which certain Jews, chiefly from eastern Europe, found them- 
selves. They were at once Marxists and Zionists ; they 
would have accepted the dictates and discipline of the Com- 
munist party had they not simultaneously believed that the 
Jewish problem could not be solved by the otherwise 
sovereign remedy of revolutionary socialism and proletarian 
dictatorship. As a result they have spent the last thirty 
years expressing their vast contempt for all other Zionist 
parties ; at the same time, they have tried hard to convince 
orthodox Communists that they are really on their side. 


Today, the Israeli Communist Party proper, which is a 
somewhat isolated political group, is largely dependent on 
Arab votes and therefore has to concern itself with what 
interests the Arabs. Mapam has thus been put in the 
position of unofficial, and probably unwanted, spokesman 
for the satellite bloc in eastern Europe. So long as Comin- 
form policy was only incidentally anti-Zionist, this position 
was just tenable. But with the Prague attacks on Zionism 


and on Mr Ben Gurion and others, a major political storm 
has arisen. 


A Bitter Debate 


It was probably these domestic considerations, much more 
than the stories of Mr Ben Gurion’s plots with the Americans 
and such-like, that prompted the Government to raise the 
Matter in parliament. The occasion was an official denial 
of the charges levelled against the Israeli Government in 
Prague. The bitter debate which followed turned into a 
judgment on both Prague and Mapam, for the Government 
was clearly determined to make as much political capital 
as it could and, if possible, to force wavering members 
of Mapam to change sides. The Knesset has rarely been so 
agitated or the atmosphere so tense. The members of 
Mapam contented themselves with an assertion of their 
unswerving support for:“ popular democracy” and a denial 
of approval of Prague. They expressed their belief in 

innocence of Mordechai Oren, the extreme left-wing 
Israeli journalist who, after nearly a year in a Czech prison, 
was produced as a witness at last week’s trial and confessed 
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to impossible subversive activities. At Mapam’s further 


declaration that they si wanted Oren’s safe return, 
= er shouted “ Are you ready to-go to Prague to free 
im > 


‘The Government speakers“concerned themselves chiefly 
with heavy attacks on Mapam: en their inconsistency } on 
their own contribution to the anti-Israel propaganda in 
eastern Europe ; on their extraordinary assumption that Oren 
was innocent while all the others were guilty of the crimes 
they confessed to; on their ingratitude to Clementis; who 
had probably done more for the State (by facilitating the 
supply of arms in 1948) than Oren, and so on.” The bitter- 
ness of Mr Ben Gurion and other Government speakers 
reflected accurately enough the unhappy party situation. 


It would be rash to expect a speedy break-up of Mapam 
under the weight of the attack the feeling in the country. 
Even if elections were held immediately, it is doubtful if they 
would lose more than a few of their 14 Knesset seats. Their 
strength is largely based upon the collective settlements, 
whose members are indoctrinated; passionate believers in 
their cause. They, and their essentially more dangerous 
fellow-travelling associates in the towns, are not likely to 
swerve quickly from their allegiance. They will only 
be impressed, not by one crisis but by an accumula- 
tion of incontestable evidence, of which the Prague 
trial is a new sample. Indeed, the process of disintegration 
in a section of Mapam has been going on for some time 
without the party being deeply damaged. Two members of 
the parliamentary party crossed the floor last February. 
Others of the leaders, particularly in the L’Achduth Haavodah 
faction, have become increasingly uncertain about policy. 
But there has been no real split, no party crisis, and the series 
of small defections has only strengthened the hand of the 
pro-Soviet group led by Dr Moshe Sneh. Yet even they feel 
the need for caution over an issue so deep and so tragic as 
the fate of the Jews in Soviet hands—for that, it is believed 
here, is what is at stake now. That is probably why they 
voted against the Communist-sponsored motion at the end 
of the debate in parliament and why they have publicly 
taken great pains to reassert their loyalty to Zionism. But 
whether Mapam will actually take the great step of declaring 
that the Soviets, not they, have wandered from the faith, is 
far from certain. The trial in Prague has brought that a 
little nearer ; that is all. 


Across the Limpopo 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA.] 


Mountains like crouching lions, their forépaWs foothills, 
are scattered about a vast plain, under a vaster sky. The 
scene is almost Dali-esque. Across a slow-rolling river where 
hippos sometimes wallow, spanned by a steel bridge, the 
scenery changes: first to thorn-bush country, then to bald 
granite kopjes, lastly to softly rounded hills clothed with the 
shimmering jade or deep bronze of msasa trees. The change 
is not merely physical. Crossing the Limpopo, going north, 
one immediately enters a different atmosphere. The 
Rhodesians view their South African neighbour with the 
wary distrust of a hard-working citizen who suspects that the 
large and prosperous looking house across the street is really 
a high-class brothel. Johannesburg is regarded as a get-rich- 
quick town full of confidence tricksters and shady night- 
clubs, with no real stability. The Union as a whole is 
looked on as a rumbling political volcano. ) 
Rhodesia, compared with the Union, is still a pioneering 
country. Since the first white settlement, only 62 years ago, 
life until quite recently was very hard indeed. The original 
joneers of 1890. had to break their backs merely to survive. 
Fever and rinderpest killed off their cattle ; malaria killed 
off their children. The colony encountered one setback after 
another. It began to get on its feet after the first world war, 
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only to be knocked flat again by two depressions. Prosperity 
did not really come until the late nineteen-thirties. It is 
still too novel an experience for most Rhodesians to take it 
for granted. 


While it would-be an exaggeration to say that South Africa 
and Southern Rhodesia are as different as chalk from cheese, 
an unmistakable difference exists. Southern Rhodesia has 
as yet no whiff of moral decay about it. The yellow sunlight 
that, floods bush and kopje seems to have an antiseptic 
quality. Rhodesia appears.a more wholesome, less compli- 
cated country than the Union. The racia’ climate is certainly 
healthier. Though still a servant of the white baas, the 
black man in Rhodesia seems less resentful than the black 
man in South Africa. The difference is almost entirely 


psychological, for segregation is just as rigorously practised. 


in Southern Rhodesia—and for that matter in Northern 
Rhodesia—as in the Union. Nevertheless in Rhodesia there 
seems to be far less hostility between white and black than 
there is in the Union. “Segregation” is still not quite 


apartheid. 


Conscious of the—rather intangible—advantages which 
“their” natives enjoy in comparison with natives in South 
Africa, the white Rhodesians are correspondingly irritated 





that so many of “their” natives should want to go south. 
The fact remains that most South Rhodesian natives, given 
the opportunity, go like a shot. They are attracted in 
particular by Johannesburg, in the same degree as nearly all 
white Rhodesians are repelled by the place. The reason is 
tragically simple. The Rhodesian natives know that, in South 
Africa, wages are in general much higher, while the cost of 
living is at least no greater. This increases the white 
Rhodesians’ dislike of the Union: like all whites everywhere 
in Africa, they are perennially short of black labour. It is not 
so long since Rhodesian farmers were bitterly upbraiding 
Transvaal farmers for luring “ boys” across the border, by 
offering the “preposterous ” cash wage of 30s. a month as 
against Rhodesia’s 10s. 

The real answer of course is greater economic development; 
and both the Rhodesias are expanding economically. It is 
claimed that in five years the national income of Southern 
Rhodesia has increased by over 80 per cent. But Rhodesia’s 
income per head is still not much more than half South 
Africa’s. Further expansion requires more transport, and 
more power—which means more capital. This is one of the 
arguments for federation. It is believed that federation would 
bring the required capital more quickly and in larger volume. 
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The white population of Southern Rhodesia has ‘icreasey 
by 63 per cent, to 150,000, in five years ; more than half js 
now crowded into the three towns of Salisbury, Bulawayo ang 
Gwelo. The influx has created other problems besides - 
acute shortage of housirig. Many. immigrants ca: 
South Africa, and a large number were Afrikaners. When jt 
was found that they tended to bring their uneasy ni: onalig 
politics with them, Sir Godfrey Huggins’s Government put 
a brake on this Afrikaner influx. The step did not improve — 
Rhodesia’s relations with the Union. The Rhodesian, found 
that the immigrants pouring in from Britain also jarred.“ Aj 
they want are fish-and-chip shops and cinemas,” said , 
Rhodesian bitterly. Another said bluntly: “Some of these 
people come here expecting to have a soft life. They never 
had servants before. Now they have black ones and try to 
put all the work on them. If anything goes wrong, they blame 
the natives—or ‘ this damned country.’ ” 

These are common complaints against the British 
immigrants. For their part, the immigrants accuse the 
Rhodesians of being aloof and “ cliquey.” Until quite recently 
the Rhodesians formed a small white aristocracy. As one 
writer has significantly put it, the original pioneers were 
mostly drawn from “the clubs, the shires, the professions — 
and the army.” But all this was changing even before the 
first rush of postwar immigration. A natural white aristo- 
cracy, with aristocratic virtues as well as vices, was already 
becoming merely a pigmentocracy. The immigrants have | 
only made this obvious. The average cultural level of the 
enlarged white population is no longer that of Victorian 
gentlemen. Its sentimentality however is mot extended to 
natives. Most Rhodesians think British preoccupation with 
African rights insane. This view is quickly adopted by 
many British immigrants within a few weeks of their arrival 
in the country. “In the sphere of native policy,” says a 
cynical South African, “ the only difference between Rhodesia 
today, and South Africa, is that the South Africans call 
natives ‘damned Kaffirs’ and the Rhodesians call them 
“damned, munts.’ The Rhodesians are Nationalists who 
happen to dislike Afrikaners.” 


If this is mot quite correct, it is because Souther 
Rhodesia’s native policy has not so far been shaped by 
average white opinion. The aristocratic tradition has been 
maintained in politics. With a fine disregard for the views of 
the average white voter, native policy has beem made by 
reasonable-minded politicians and enlightened administrators. 
This is now in some danger. The immigrants are by no 
means on the side of the angels. If they resent the older 
Rhodesians’ “aloofness,” it is only because they sce no 
reason why they should not automatically qualify for all the 
privileges of the pigmentocracy, admission to whose ranks 
ought, they feel, to be assured merely by their possession of 
a white skin. Rhodesians would prefer to continue the 
pretence that the white community is a sort of Brook’s Club 
with the right of admission strictly reserved. This is the 
real cause of friction between older settlers and new 
immigrants. ¢ 


In Rhodesia, race relations have not yet hardened. The 
situation is still so to speak plastic, But this is largely due 
to the wise direction of the men like the Prime Minister, Sit 
Godfrey Huggins. Whether their school of thought will 
continue to guide and mould events remains to be seen. 
Those who do not wish to see British Central Africa follow- 
ing the Union into a cul de sac of race chaos must hope that 
federation will be achieved, but in a form capable of opening 
up new vistas of racial co-operation. 


* 


Correction : In the article on “Party and State under 
Stalin,” published in this section on November 15¢!i, the 
number of probationary members (i.e. candidates or alter- 


ne from 


nates) of the Central Committee of the Communist P2rty of 


the Soviet Union was wrongly given as eleven. It should 
have read: 111. 
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«and this ts the site 
for the new bay... 











Where Vickers 
can help 


The preparation for the extension of a factory 
may be the first step to higher, more efficient pro- 
duction. The second step often rests with Vickers, 


for the Vickers Group is one of the great world-wide 


organizations which can do much to ensure the 
success Of new developments. Companies within 
the Group manufacture plant for a great many 


industries. The design of their products, often 


embodying the experience of many lifetimes, 
gocs a long way towards providing the efficiency 
that crowns anew industrial project with success. 


Products of the Vickers Group include: INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS, 

SCRAPERS AND DOZERS * SURVEYING AND OPTICAL MEASURING 

INSIRUMENTS * GONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORK * CEMENT 
MACHINERY * RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


—,... 


———--yremanitpiiniebsnihendiite 


VICKERS. 


LIMITED 





VICKERS HOUSE * BROADWAY « LONDON - S.W.1 


* 
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It’s a pleasure to sign letters that are neat and 


| well-typed ; and, of course, it’s good business practice 


to send out such letters. They inspire confidence 
| 


and command respect. 
i 


| The work produced by Imperial typewriters is out- 


standingly good. This is the result of the scrupulous 
i 


| care we take in every stage of typewriter production. 


! 


‘In our Leicester factories, the largest and most 


modern in the British Empire, a system of inspection 


‘and tebting has been evolved which ensures that 
every typewriter—and every part of every typewriter 
| —conforms to the highest standards of efficient 


| 


| performance. 





Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED * “aur aoa 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


TIME—1939 : PROBLEM—the magnetic mine. The 
answer came quickly ; sweep with a loop of cable carry- 
ing heavy impulses of direct current, thus generating 
a mapnetic field tc detonate the mines. But the 
means ? Every available mine-sweeping trawler must 
be fitted at once with batteries capable of enormous 
output—3,000 to 4,000 amperes at 150 to 200 volts. 
That was Chloride’s part of the problem. 


@) The trawlers got their equipment. Car batteries 
by thousands, with new connections hurriedly burned 
in to put the cells in series-parallel, provided each 
ship with a fearsome make-shift battery of 1,134 cells. 
Later, our special 400 volt mine-sweeping batteries, 
designed for the job and produced in very great 
numbers, made sweeping safer and more certain. 
But the magnetic mine, as a decisive weapon of war, 
was already beaten—by brave men. and a battery that 


looked like an ‘ electrician’s nightmare.’ 
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@ For over 50 years we have been designing & making 
special types of Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries for every branch of industry, transport and 
communications. Our battery research and development 
organisation, the largest & best equipped in this country 
— if not in the world—is at industry’s service always: 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 





CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 


EXIDE WORKS - CLIFTON JUNCTION - NR. MANCHESTER 
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UMOURS about a possible increase in the dollar 
price of gold have waxed and waned throughout 

the postwar years with almost monotonous regularity. 
At the moment they are waxing more strongly than ever 
before, and this has been marked on world — stock 
exchanges by a revival of activity in gold shares. The 
most compelling reason for this renewed speculation 
has been the convening of the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference. No conference that is attended by a South 
African delegate can avoid*some discussion of the gold 
price, and on this occasion Mr Havenga’s voice will not 
be crying in the wilderness. He is certain of active 
support from most of the other delegations at the con- 
ference. Some of the other Commonwealth countries— 
such as Australia, Canada and Southern Rhodesia—are 
themselves gold producers; while no Commonwealth 
Government can now disregard the advantages that 
would accrue from an increase in the $500 million odd of 
annual current income that the sterling area derives from 
its gold production, and from an expansion of the wholly 
inadequate dollar cushion represented by existing gold 
reserves outside North America. It is, therefore, more 
than probable that some resolution in favour of a rise in 
the world price of gold will emerge from the conference. 


The conference may propose on this subject, but it 
will be for the United States to dispose. What dis- 
position is the new American Administration likely to 
make ? At first sight, at amy rate, the prospects do not 
look very rosy. Any hopes aroused by the disappearance 
from the Treasury of Mr John Snyder, who so often and 
so resolutely opposed any increase in the dollar price of 
s gold, seem likely to be disillusioned as more becomes 

g known of his successor, Mr George Humphrey, and of 
lad Mr Joseph Dodge, who hasebeen appointed by the 





nd President-elect to be the “ link-man” with the Bureau 
i of the Budget during the interregnum and who is clearly 

destined to be one of the principal financial advisers to 
my the new Administration. Mr Humphrey is a lawyer- 
ys: industrialist. He has recently claimed to have been “a 


supporter of Taft from the first time he ever ran for 
office,” and as such he may be those Americans 
who still feel it appropriate to blush with shame for what 
was done to the gold parity of the dollar in 1934. Mr 
Joseph Dodge is an austere, orthodox Detroit banker 
who, in his excursions into international affairs, has two 
severe and successful monetary deflations to his credit— 
that of the Deutsche Mark and of the Japanese Yen. 
Both these deflations were eminently sensible and 
necessary, and there is no logical reason why the author 
of them should be opposed to an inflation of the gold 
Price. But as circumstances alter cases more frequently 
than they alter temperaments, there are grounds for 
fearing that he will be. 


The rest of the Eisenhower Administration is heavily 
Weighted with business men—and the views of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London may be 











THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Prospects for the Gold Price 


representative of the views to which these business men 
may incline, It is worth while, therefore, to quote in 
full the comments made by this Chamber in its recent 
pamphlet on the problem of dollar-sterling imbalance. 
There is one thing the: USA should not do, and that is 

to increase the dollar price of gold. There is constant 
agitation, particularly by gold-mining interests and investors 
and speculators in gold-mining shares, to induce the United 
States to raise the dollar price of gold. More responsible 
circles are now advocating an increase in the price of gold 
to assist in correcting the imbalance between the dollar and 
the sterling areas. The Board of this Chamber is unalterably 
opposed to raising the dollar price of gold because in its 
judgment it would provide only a superficial and largely 
temporary alleviation in the dollar-sterling imbalance. It 
would not solve the fundamentals of the problem. Besides, 
it would damage confidence in the US dollar. Further 
tinkering with the parity of our currency would not only 
destroy its integrity but would have thoroughly bad 
psychological and inflationary effects on our monetary 
system. 

Other influential American voices, it is true, have 
lately sung a different’tune. In his recent Stamp 
Memorial.Lecture in London, Professor John Williams 
recognised that the rigidity of the dollar price of gold 
in relation to other commodity prices was one of the 
prime causes of the sterling area’s postwar dollar deficit. 
He mentioned the fear of inflation as the main American 
objection to an increase in the gold price, but agreed that 
“under conditions of modern central banking there 
should not be over much basis for such a fear.” And 
he concluded by a somewhat hesitant support of the case 
for a higher price: “I do not say I would welcome such 
a change from an American standpoint, but I would 
not weigh my objection too heavily if there werea clear 
case for it as part of the American contribution to a basic 
solution of the dollar problem.” This is very non- 
committal and conditional support and, even allowing for 
Professor Williams’s high position and influence in the 
United States, it would be unwise to interpret his remarks 
as the harbinger of a real change of attitude by those 
who make policy in Washington. 

The fact must therefore be faced that any plea for an 
increase in the gold price may still fall on stony ground. | 
The new American Administration may stress, in the 
first place, that this is not a time at which the forces 
of inflation should be encouraged. It is true that the 
effect of the revaluation of the US Treasury gold stock 
on the domestic banking and credit situation could be 
neutralised (though some Americans believe that it would 
be more difficult to neutralise the psychological effect of 
the devaluation of the dollar). But the Americans’ main 
objection is that what could not be offset would be the 
stream of increased dollar purchasing power that would 
be put into the hands of sellers of gold in the United 
States. The exercise of that purchasing power, they 

ue, would be bound to have some expansionist or 
alalonats effect on the American economy. There is, 
of course, some confusion of argument here. The 
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expansion of internal US demand arising from an increase 
in the gold price would be tiny, even when allowance 
is made for the multiplier effect ; US production of gold 
last year was only $59 million. The main effect of an 
increase in the gold price would be that foreign demand 
for US exports would be stimulated—or, if aid ran off 
to an equivalent extent, maintained. Any measure that 
stimulates foreign demand for American exports— 
whether it be classified as trade or aid—must, of course, 
have some inflationary consequences in America ; there 
is really not much more in this side of the argument than 
that. 


If, however, an increase in the price of gold is recom- 
mended to the United States merely as a veiled and more 
decent manner of giving assistance to the non-dollar 
world than the recent technique of “ hand-outs,” another 
awkward question will have to be faced. If all that is 
involved is assistance, the Americans may well ask, would 
not every interest, including that of the United States, 
be best served by giving the dollars to the deserving and 
not to those who happen to be large producers or holders 
of gold ? It will not be forgotten in this context that 
Russia is a large producer and holder of gold and would, 
therefore, be one of the incidental beneficiaries of an 
increase in the dollar price of the metal. The United 
States may also justly argue that there are better things 
to do with scarce capital equipment and resources than 
to divert them at this moment to encouraging the produc- 
tion of gold. This is perhaps the strongest part of the 
opposition case. 


There remains, too, the basic argument that gold is 
still a monetary metal and the standard by which values 
are measured. If the principal countries of the world 
begin to move the currency price of gold up and down 
with the general level of commodity prices, why, it will 
be asked, use gold as a standard at all? Why in these 
circumstances place on the Federal Reserve system, or 
any other monetary authority, the obligation to buy gold 
at stated prices and in unlimited quantities ? The gold 
producers, it may be said, should be faced with the choice 
of producing’ either a monetary metal or a commodity 
that fluctuates in price as other commodities do. In these 
circumstances, gold producers would be very silly indeed 
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to choose the latter—to choose to be left to the tendy 
mercies of a free market with no floor, with no obligation 
on the part of central banks to buy at fixed prices aj 

gold that is offered to them. Gold producers should hay. 
learned this lesson from their experience in the last yex 
Thirteen months ago, when gold could be sold a ove 
$39 an ounce on the free markets, it still seemed possibi, 
to argue that the official price of $35 an ounce was wal 
below the price that the world was willing to pay for the 
metal. But it is now clear that the high prices that rule 
in the free gold markets in 1951 and earlier years wep 
due to the artificial restrictions on the supply of gold tp 
that market that were imposed by the Internation 
Monetary Fund. As a result of the loosening of tho 


"restrictions towards the end of last year, the price of 


“free” gold has recently fallen below $37 an ounce, 
a figure at which there can be very little inducement tg 
take the trouble and incur the expense involved in pr. 
paring the metal for sale in the free market. 

There are, therefore, some weighty and logical objec. 
tions that can be raised against any proposal to increas 
the dollar price of gold at this moment. But they ar 
not overriding objections. The basic fact remains thy 
if international trade is to be expanded, then internationg 
liquidity needs to be increased. It is easy to conceiys 
better ways of increasing that liquidity than by raising the 
price of gold, and it is true that any rise in that pric 
would not solve the whole problem ; it could be only, 
supporting arm in the array of weapons needed to blast 
the way forward for a lasting advance to freer trade. In 
present circumstances, however, even a slender chance 
of deploying such a supporting arm should no 
be ignored. If trade had been more evenly balanced 
since the war—so that no one country had been left as 
the main residual purchaser of monetary gold in con- 
ditions of both boom and minor recession—it is likely 
that most governments would have agreed that a 
increase in the gold price, and the injection of liquidity 
consequent upon it, would have been to their mutul 
advantage. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers will 
therefore, be wise if they make their expected plea for 
an increast in the gold price. But that does no 
necessarily mean that speculators would be wise to expect 
that any such plea will be successful. 


How Thrive the Armourers ? 


1 is only at the worst of times that a Royal Ordnance 
Factory can work to full capacity; and since it 
supplies weapons at cost, it can never make a profit. 
These facts of life in the ROFs can hardly be expected 
to inspire the men who have to work in them, run them, 
and direct their activities. They also handicap any 
independent scrutiny of ROF operations according 
to ordinary business principles—for instance, by the 
Select Committee on Estimates of the House of 
Commons. Yet the factories have to be run with as little 
inefficiency as possible, and costing criteria have to be 
evolved. They employ public funds, yet are shrouded 
from the public gaze by an unevenly opaque veil of 
security. So they constitute an obvious field of expendi- 
ture to be policed by the Select Committee. And from 
time to time, one authority or another—their master, the 
Minister of Supply, or the partially informed Parliament 
—must make major decisions about their future. One 
such decision now impending concerns the oldest state 


munitions establishment—Woolwich Arsenal. But the 
ROF organisation as a whole presents certain larget 
problems. 

The Royal Arsenal developed from an armoury, aad 
originally a naval dockyard, that existed at Woolwich 
in Tudor times, and during some lengthy periods there- 
after almost the whole of the state’s munitions capacity 
was concentrated there. In the period of disarmament 
after the first ‘world war, the Arsenal was almost 
the only official reserve of arms potential for which 
successive Parliaments were prepared to find the money. 
Its main value as a reserve resided probably in the cadres 
of staff, foremen, and craftsmen—whether formally 


skilled or simply accustomed to the job—whom it kept | 


employed on a trickle of output and the servicing | 
equipment. It was from the Arsenal’s three main factories 
—making and filling ammunition, making guns, a 


making gun carriages—that the key men were drawn it” 


the mid-thirties to plan and open up the new “ greet 
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feld” ordnance factories built in the provinces to expand 
and decentralise Britain’s specialised munitions-making 
capacity. But the Arsenal's three square miles.on the 
edge of the Thames were highly vulnerable, and with the 
erection of the new specialised factories there remained 
jittle that could be done effectively only at Woolwich. 
It was kept busy during the second world war, but since 
then it has been comparatively idle. 
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Rearmament in 1950 posed anew the question that the 
second world war had postponed : to what extent should 
the increasingly vulnerable Arsenal and its reserve of 
skill be employed upon the new defence programme ? 
In practice, a certain volume of extra work appears to 
have been put upon the Arsenal in the first year or so of 
the production programme, particularly in special work 
to assist the expansion of arms output in other ordnance 
factories; but the Select Committee was told that 
“Certain aspects of it appear to have passed their peak,” 
and agreed that “‘ people do not quite know what to do 
with Woolwich.” At the time, just over 9,000 people 
were employed in the factories that cover 1,312 acres 
there—about seven persons to the acre—while the 
remaining 849 acres are used for storage or occupied by 
“lodger units” from the armament branches of the 
services. In a number of workshops about half the 
machine tools seemed to require major overhaul, and 
about a quarter were fit only for scrap. The costing of 
this hive of under-employment ts less than realistic: the 
Select Committee reports : 

No figure for rent or interest on the capital value of the 
land occupied is included in the manufacturing accounts of 
the Royal Ordnance Factories. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the true costs of production at Woolwich are never 
recorded and that the uneconomic nature of the vast site 
occupied is in this way concealed. 

It is not altogether surprising if in the Ministry, as the 
Select Committee concludes, the Arsenal is regarded as 
“something of a white elephant.” In April its activity 
was estimated by the Ministry at 40 per cent of its 
single-shift capacity; “no great expansion” was 
expected. The Arsenal has experience in making guns, 
carriages, mountings, tanks, shells, cartridges and in 
filling ammunition.. But it would hardly seem qualified 
to go in for the production of specialised machine tools 
for munitions as a central workshop for the ordnance 
factories—one suggested new role that was mentioned by 
the Select Committee in its recent report.* 


Woolwich is a special case, on a vulnerable site and no 
longer essential to any particular branch of armaments 
production. But the problem that it presents for the 
Ministry of Supply is partly one of maintaining reserve 
capacity ; and to a large extent the administration of the 
ordnance factories as a whole is an extension of that same 
esponsibility in the factories actually operating as well 
as the eight others retained on a “‘ care and maintenance ” 
basis. Not all of the 21 active factories, it is worth noting, 
are busier than Wooltvich, though some of them are 
becoming much busier. The two factories producing 
anks are being brought up to more than full 
Single-shift capacity ; and there is heavy pressure upon 
four others producing certain guns, 20 mm. ammunition 
and its filling, and the explosive picrite. Production of 
small arms and their ammunition remains low, because 
Stocks are fairly adequate to meet the planned demand. 


oe Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, Session 
><. The Royal Ordnance Factories, Stationery Office, 9s. 
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As a whole, the factories today are employing about 
50,000 people, against an estimated single-shift capacity 
of about 120,000 and a multi-shift capacity of some 
200,000 ; during the war, when 44 ordnance factories 
were in operation, they employed at their peak 340,000 
workers. Despite even the increased activity of the 
Current. rearmament programme—and the evidence of 
ordnance factory output given to the Select Committee 
pre-dated announcements that the programme was being 
curtailed to take the weight off engineering—it does not 
appear likely that much more than half the total single- 
shift capacity of the factories is likely to be required in 
production. Any radical developments in the design of 
weapons may tend, in the short run of the present pro- 
gramme at least to reduce the demands these factories 
can satisfy. Nor does it seem that these factories, 
specialised for the quantity production of fairly conven- 
tional weapons, could take much of the load of producing 
other armaments off private defence suppliers. 


Other considerations that remove the ordnance 
factories’ production of weapons from the sphere of 
ordinary production management arise from their special 


Royal ORDNANCE FACTORIES : 
ESTIMATES OF EXPENDITURE, 1952-53 


Capital Current Total 
FACTORY PRODUCT— 
Manufactures, modifications and repairs. _ 
Services for Ministry of Supply, other 
Government Departments, etc — 
Miscellaneous _ 


£ 
39,157,000 39,157,000 
4,093,000 
1,100,000 


£44,350,000  £44,350,000 


4,093,000 
1,100,000 


Sales and Services... _ 
Reserve capacity maintenance _ 5,200,000 5,200,000 
Repaits chargeable to Insurance Account _— 50,000 50,000 
Capital expenditure 650,000 _ 650,000 
Increase in stocks and work in progress. . 2,250,000 - 2,250,000 

Total Factory Product £2,909,000 £49,600,000 {52,500,000 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE BY HQ. 

ROYAL ORDNANCE FACTORIES— 

Land and Buildings om 
Works Services — 


Plant and Machinery .............. 9,250,000 


20,000 
2,725,000 
9,250,000 
TOTAL ROF EXPENDITURE ........ £14,895,000 £49,600,000 £64,495,000 


TO BE FINANCED FROM— 
Non-cash Supplies and Services : 
Factory depreciation 
Injury pay, ete. 
General expenses and Ministry of Supply H.Q. 


Services 
Increase in creditors 


Appropriations in aid . 


Net provision in cash estimate... .....ccsseseeeccees 14,000,000 


£64,495,000 


relations with Service users. These users are responsible 
for inspection both of the finished products and of the 
manufacturing processes ; and while stores for the Army 
and RAF are inspected by the staff of the Chief Inspector 
of Armaments, whose salaries are paid by the Minister 
of Supply, the Royal Navy has a separate inspectorate 


. responsible not only for inspection but for the design and 


development of all naval ammunition. In the ammunition 
filling factories, these two separate inspectorates employ 
large staffs—amounting together to one inspector for 
every 4.3 workers. Even where the stores concerned are 
common to military and naval users, the Admiralty insists 
upon its separate inspections, and hence upon separate 
stocks of materials and components, partly upon the 
ground that the ordnance factories pay their filling 
workers by results, a practice that is not allowed in naval 
ammunition establishments. The Admiralty also argues, 
quite justly, that ammunition that will have to be stored 
in the confined spaces of a ship’s magazine, where it 
might endanger men and vessels, needs more rigorous 
inspection than ammunition that can be stored more 
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safely on land. Little progress has been made with the 
mechanisation of inspection methods, and a prejudice 
has grown up against “controlled inspection,” the more 
conventional system of giving the factories the responsi- 
bility for their own inspection, with perhaps a few 
Service inspectors on the spot. This system was 
tried at one ordnance factory during the war, and 
failed, setting up the prejudice against it that 
still lingers. But withour it, or at least without a 
system of “uniform inspection” by which all common- 
user stores could be manufactured to the more exacting 
standards of the Admiralty and only one Service inspec- 
torate employed generally in a factory, it is difficult to 
see how inspection can cease to disorganise production 
and to waste public money. 


* 


None of the problems that the Select Committee has 
emphasised are new to the Ministry of Supply, which in 
recent years has been altering the structure and methods 
of management throughout its nucleus of ordnance fac- 
tories. Until the beginning of this year, the headquarters 
was organised under a Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories, who was responsible to the Controller of 
Supplies (Munitions), of the Ministry. Under him the 
factories were divided into four groups, covering explo- 
sives, ammunition, filling, and “guns, carriages and 
tanks,” under separate directors, while specialist directors 
were responsible for accounts and for “ engineering ”— 
the servicing of the factories and the installation of plant. 
The Chief Superintendent of Woolwich Arsenal, with 
its three different factories, was on the same level as the 
production directors, and while the superintendents of all 
other Royal Ordnance Factories came under the director 
covering their particular types of production, the 
superintendents at Woolwich formed a separate, mixed 
group under their chief. 


The organisation receives its orders—in ROF jargon 
“extracts ”"—from the. directors-general of particular 
branches of munitions production in the Ministry, who 
have to decide how much of a given armament demand 
shall be placed with private manufacturers and how much 
with the ordnance factories. The “ extracts” are passed 
down the chain of commarid to the appropriate ordnance 
factory ; the arms production directorate at the Ministry 
has the formal responsibility for arranging the timely 
supply of materials and components, while the factory’s 
demands for plant and machine tools are scrutinised in 
the ROF directorates and, if approved by the Ministry’s 
finance branch and the Treasury, are ordered through the 
Contracts branch of the Ministry. For the present, tool 
demands have also to be sanctioned by the Controller of 
Machine Tools at the Ministry. 


The allocation of arms orders between private industry 
and the ROFs depends to some extent on price, but 
direct competition for the same type of work is not very 
common, and the Ministry is hardly likely to allow the 
factories to stay very short of work while any of the muni- 
tions they can make are being ordered. The factories 
are credited annually, through appropriations in aid, with 
the value of the stores supplied to the Service depart- 
ments at the prices fixed when the order is given ; but any 
loss incurred through quoting low prices to obtain orders, 
or otherwise, is presumably recovered through the annual 
ROF vote. External pressure on efficiency, therefore, is 
largely absent ; the efficiency must depend on internal 
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costing and financial control. A revised system of face 
budgeting, introduced in 1949, is now standard thront! 
out the organisation. Budgets covering every item ¢ 
overhead and direct production costs are prepared. a4 
eight times a year comparisons of actual with budgets 
costs are sent to headquarters. This costing al 
designed mainly to watch overheads, since standard pm. 
duction costing is not applicable to large sections ¢f 
ordnance factory work, reaches right down to the sh» 
managers and foremen. It does appear to have improve 
“* cost-consciousness ” throughout the organisation: 
ordnance factories have had to replace the normal gpg 
of profit with a team spirit and pride in efficiency ; ang 
anybody who has visited one knows that this raths 
“* regimental ” kind of loyalty does exist. : 


Nevertheless, a committee set up at the end of 195 
by the then Minister of Supply to investigate thy 
organisation and control of the factories—which presume 
ably had greater opportunities than a Select Committ! 
for making a full investigation—recommended mo: 
radical changes. Its report has not been published ; the 
Select Committee notes that its main theme was that — 

the factories should be divorced from the control of the 

Ministry of Supply and should be made into a se!f-containg) 

corporation responsible to the Minister and run in the sam! 

way as most of the nationalised industries. ; 


It is impossible to discuss this rather remarkable propos 
tion without the committee’s arguments ; but it h 
seems surprising that the Minister did not accept it. fp 
default of such a-radical change, the committee recom 
mended other changes ; and the alterations in the ROF 
organisation that the Minister has since made are under 
stood to be in accordance with some of them. Thee 
include the creation of a board of management for th 
factories, under the chairmanship of the Controller & 
Supplies (Munitions), and including not only th 
Director-General of Ordnance Factories, but two repre 
sentatives drawn from industry outside. This board now 
reviews policy; a second executive board, under th 
chairmanship of the Director-General, . including the 
ROF production directors, the chief superintendent 
Woolwich Arsenal, and other officials of the Ministy: 
is concerned wita mote detailed direction. | 


The board of management, which has now been it 
existence just over six months, will have the ma 
responsibility for decision upon the future of the Roya 
Arsenal, and such questions as inspection, the betté 
organisation of machine tool purchases, the independetl 
spending powers of factory superintendents, and otht 
points that the Select Committee has raised. Following 
the board’s advice, the Minister may soon be able 
announce decisions about Woolwich and about inspem 
tion. It might be useful if he were able at the same tm 
to say something about the special weaknesses that let 
his confidential committee to recommend such radicd 
changes in ROF-. organisation, and about the degree 
which he hopes the new boards will solve these problems 


ut 





FACTS, FIGURES, AND OPINIONS 


These are what you’ seek in the columns 
of Tue Economist, The organisation 
_ that produces the can also serve the 
needs of business and. other clients through : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


22 RYDER STREET, ST, JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.!. 
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led the Virginian planters to 
- make an agreement with the 2% Boe 
English Treasury by which they Q—Qom} OSLO — NORWAY 
paid a duty on Virginian 
tobacco in return for the pro- 
hibition of tobacco cultivation 
in England. Thus Virginia 
gained an outstanding position 
in the trade, and it was not 
until the early years of the 20th 
century that Southern Rhodesia 
entered the lists against her. So 
successful was the experiment 
that today Salisbury is probably 
‘the biggest tobacco market in 
the world. 
Full and up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Southern 
Rhodesia on market conditions 
or commercial undertakings in 
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below. is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
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! — (DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) NN by India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 


A to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
54 Lombard $t., London, E.C.3 CVs a 


in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 
Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 















































“On-the-Ground” banking 


in Canada 


Wherever your business interests may lic i. 
Canada —in industrial centres, oil fields, 

‘ mining sections — you'll find a branch of '! 
Canadian Bank of Commerce nearby. 





Through over 600 branches, with on-the- 
knowledge of conditions, we can provide 
valuable /oca/ information you may need « 
markets, plant locations and other matters. 


Many British business men make effective | 
of our facilities. Why not call on us 
yourself ? 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


2 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


In the 
Seaports of the East... 
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from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles I! Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


If you feel that your sons or daughters are old 
enough to have a cheque book why not give 
them a real token of your confidence by opening 
a current account on their behalf this Christmas? 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED | 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance threughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East, 
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Business Notes 


irst Week of Conference 


On Thursday the Commonwealth Ministers completed 

e first week of what is now expected to be a two-week 
onference. Their deliberations have been carried on in two 
ommittees with largely identical membership—the one to 
Jiscuss finance and trade, and the other to discuss commodi- 
bes and Commonwealth development. Since the latter com- 

‘ttee has less scope for making immediately dramatic 
Hecisions, it is about its activities that most information has 
eo far been released. 

This committee started its detailed work on Monday, 
when it mulled over some apparently ambitious plans for 
expanding Commonwealth production of commodities that 
wre now bought largely from the dollar area. Among the 
commodities that are known to have been discussed are wheat 
‘of which the sterling area bought $490 million from dollar 

ountries in 19§0-§1), cotton (dollar imports in 1951 $240 
million), copper (dollar imports in 1951 $35 million) and 
vinc (dollar imports in 1951 $44 million). The conference 
also discussed the need for increasing production of rice, the 
possibilities of expanding Australasian exports of meat and 
dairy produce to the dollar area, and the growing demand for 
aluminium, steel and fertilisers. Finally, the Ministers took 
note of the fact that the United States exported $3,000 million 
of engineering products last year, of which $400 million went 
o the sterling area—and duly debated the possibilities of 
replacing dollar products*in this field. Over this whole dis- 
ussion two question marks are, or ought to be, dominant. 
irst, if production of these commodities is to be increased, 
hat sort of production is going to be cut down to make 
way for it? Secondly, at what exchange rate will individual 
consumers find it commercially profitable to replace these 
dollar commodities by new—and possibly expensive—sterling 
area production ? Unless the Ministers have faced up to 
these two questions, the projects they have discussed are not 
likely to be born with silver spoons in their mouths. 

The rest of the first week’s deliberations has necessarily 
taken place behind an even sterner veil of secrecy. The 
conference is known to have reached unsurprising agreement 
on the need for greater stability in commodity prices and 
for individual commodity agreements. In this matter, how- 
ever—and also in much wider questions affecting the whole 
future of international finance and trade—the American 
attitude is going to be all-important. So far the Ministers 
have very properly. kept secret any discussion they have 
held on the approach that they are likely to make to America 
after this conference ; im consequence, the whole of their 
debate on the possible ways in which sterling might be 
made convertible has been kept secret too. Shortly after 
this issue of The Economist went to press, Mr Butler was 
expected to brave the fire of a press conference. It will 
be surprising if he finds himself able to reveal even a fraction 
of what he must still conceal. 


* * 


Bloom on the Gold Reserves 


Meanwhile the trend of the gold reserves continues 
0 provide the Prime Ministers with quiet .cause for good 
cheer, though not for rash exuberance. The reserves rose 
by another $128 million, to $1,895 million, in November. 
Most of this increase was due to the receipt of $96 million of 
gold irom EPU in the middle of the month, in settlement of 
the sterling area’s surplus of £34.2 million with EPU 
Countries in October. "Phe whole of the rest of the increase 
in the reserves was due to the receipt from America of $27 
Million of defence aid and of $5 million as a final payment 
under the Katz-Gaitskell agreement of 1950. The sterling 


area’s gold and dollar accounts with non-European-countries 
in November, when struck net of defence aid, thus apparently 
Came out in almost exact balance. It is now believed, how- 
ever, that Britain’s accounts with North America in November 
continued to be adversely affected by merchants’ payments 
for dollar commodities under the arbitrage arrangements 
opened up (and then quickly closed again) in August; in 
fact, such payments were apparently higher in November 
than in October. After making allowance for this distortion, 
and for the relatively low level of aid receipts in the 
last few months, the Treasury seems to be reasonably confi- 
dent that the gold reserves should be at least maintained at 
their present level through the early months of 1953. In 
other words, it now appears that Britain should be able to 
meet without any dangerous disturbance the heavy dollar 
debt payments due on December 31st ;.these payments are 
now expected to amount to some US $180 million (as calcu- 


lated at the present cross rate between the Canadian and 
US dollars). 


The Treasury’s confidence for the immediate future is 
buttressed by the fact that another $854 million of gold will 
be received from EPU in mid-December. Thanks partly 
to continued receipts under the arbitrage scheme, the 
sterling area’s surplus with EPU countries rose from {34.2 
million (or $96 million) in October to £39.1 million (or 
$109} million) in November. -The first £10.5 million of 
this {39.1 million will be recouped wholly-in gold, and will 
wipe out the United Kingdom’s accumulated “ above-quota ” 
deficit with EPU ; thereafter 30 per cent of the remaining 
{28.6 million will have to be devoted to repaying part of the 
United Kingdom’s overdraft from the Union. The pace at 
which this overdraft is repaid (assuming that the sterling 
area continues in surplus) will be somewhat slowed down if 
individual European countries opt to meet part of their 
deficits by drafts on their existing resources of sterling, but 
such drafts will no longer lead to the complicated “ compen- 
satory”’ movements of ERP dollars between Britain and 
America. The Katz-Gaitskell agreement, which regulated . 
these compensatory movements, has been finally wound up 
by the receipt of $5 million of Katz-Gaitskell money last 
month. Incidentally, the Treasury had expected that this 
final payment would be $10 million, but the British inter- 
pretation of the consequences of the special Belgian purchase 
of British armaments last summer differed from the inter- 
pretation arrived at in Washington ; very properly, in view 
of past and present favours received, the British authorities 
have not pressed their protest against this rather unexpected 
legalistic decision. 

. * * 


Recovery in Production 


To judge from the trend of the official index, there 
seems little doubt that the decline in the volume of industrial 


“production has now been at least checked, and may have 


been reversed. The September index for all industries, at 
11§ (1948=100), confirms the provisional figure for that 
month, and thus shows the expected decline of § per cent 
on the corresponding month last year (when the index stood 
at 121). This is a fractionally larger decline than was shown 
by the August comparison, but it is much less than that 
recorded in the early summer, when the worst point was 
touched. In June and July, total industrial production was 
running 9 and 8 per cent respectively below its 1951 trend. 
This comparison, which is clearly brought out in the accom- 
panying chart, demonstrates that the decline has been halted ; 
but the suggestion that the trend is now upwards rests 
primarily upon the figure forecast for October. This is 
put at 121-122, a much more than seasonal movement that 
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carries the curve back. to the 1951 level (the index for 
October, 1951, was 121). Detailed figures of production by 
industries are ‘not yet generally available for later dates than 
July or August, and so do not reflect the apparent change 
of trend. But the component groups of the official index 
show that September’s (mainly seasonal) advance upon 
August was primarily due to the manufacturing industries: 
the index for this wide group rose by 17 points to IIS, a 
slightly larger percentage movement than the similar rise 
(to 124) twelve months earlier. In building and contracting 
and in mining and quarrying, the advance was less pro- 
nounced than in September, 1951, though it was appreciably 
larger in gas, electricity and water. 


It would be unwise, perhaps, to base firm conclusions about 
the future trend on the evidence of the indices of these two 
months—September and October ; comparisons, even from 
one year to another, that relate to periods that include or 
immediately follow the slack summer season may be 
unreliable as guides to the future. Moreover, it is note- 
worthy that the good showing of the provisional figure for 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(index number; 1948 = 100) 
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October, by comparison with 1951, is partly explained by 
the fact that the long-sustained rise in the volume of produc- 
tion entirely stopped in the fourth quarter of that year—and 
October showed no increase at all over September. Finally, 
it must be emphasised that the improving trend has almost 
certainly been mainly due to the recovery of the consumer 
goods and other lighter industries that formerly were most 
depressed. Disinflation is easing before it has done its full 
job. 
* * * 


sd 


Credit Expansion Continues 


This year’s rising trend of bank deposits, which 
slackened in October under the influence of the Government’s 
conversion operation, grew steeper last month. During the 
five weeks to November 19th net deposits of the clearing 
banks rose by £32.9 million to £5,974 milliony.a movement 
that contrasts with a fall of £8 million in the corresponding 
month last year, with a rise of £24 million two years ago 
anda fall of £3+ million in 1949. Once again, the credit 
expansion proved to be wholly attributable to an increase 
in bortowings from the banking system by the central 
government, since supplies of credit to the private sector 
of the economy were further reduced during -the period. 
Aggregate bank advances, which have fallen continuously 
since last April, dropped by a further £3.5 million (to £1,744 
million, or £209 million below their peak), while portfolios 
of commercial bills contracted by another £4} million (to 
only £57 million, in contrast with £187 millicn in February 
last). Investment portfolios, too, were slightly reduced. 


. These figures suggest that the Government’s demands upon 


the banking system expanded during the month by some 
£45 million, whereas in the corresponding month last year 
they declined by about £14 million. 

This latest increase in governmental demands arises only 
partly from the growth of the Treasury’s current domestic 


_it the corresponding petiod last year there was an over 


holders and simultaneously to obtain sterling in exchang 
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deficit. The trend of this deficit is still showing a deterion, 
tion by comparison with last year, but the difference be 
been a good deal smaller than the increase in borroy; 
from the banks. In the five weeks to November 22n4 ( 
period most nearly comparable to that covered by the bank: 

figures) the Exchequer showed an “ overall” deficit, inclah 
ing issues to sinking fund, of just over £14 million, whereg 
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surplus of £9 million. At that date the cumulative defi 
for the current fiscal year stood at £722 million ; it has sige 
risen to £768 million. During the past month the Treas 

has had to finance not only these current requirements ba 
the redemption, on November 14th, of the £105 million g 
unconverted Serial Funding Stock, f952 ; to the extent thy 
these bonds were already held by the “ departments” ty 
repayment was in effect merely a book-keeping operation, by 
it is evident that a substantial sum was due to private holden 
and therefore involved the Treasury in additional borroy. 
ings from the banking system. The published figures ¢ 
Exchequer domestic finance do not, moreover, measure th 
full strain that has had to be borne this year ; a major cayg 
of the Treasury’s heavy dependence upon bank credit hy 
been the big improvement in the external balance of pay- 
ments. Whereas last year the huge external deficit wa 
enabling the Government to borrow sterling from exter 


for sales of gold, this year the balance of payments has show, 
a moderate surplus, so that there have been large repayments 
of overseas sterling balances—and,. quite recently, also ag 
purchases of gold. 


The outcome of these several sources of pressure, ove 
the fiscal year to date, has been a net credit expansion d 
nearly £290 million, notwithstanding the steep contraction 
of credit in the form of bank advances and commercial bilk, 
Hence the net total of deposits, which in the spring was a 
much as £200 million below the 19§1 level, is now slightly 
above it, and the newly revised index compiled by Lloyd 
Bank (which is adjusted for seasonal variations) has rises 
during the past six months from a low point of 101.0 # 
102.9 (1948 = 100), reversing the trend shown in the simila 
period of last year. Meanwhile, of course, the increase i 
Treasury borrowings is making good (until the season d 
heavy tax-gathering) part of the reduction in bank liquidity 
ratios that was brought about by the recent funding operation 
During November, this ratio recovered from 34.4 per cat 
to 35.0 per cent. 


Pause in the Markets 


Reflections upon the further growth of the Exchequéh 
deficit brought to a halt this week the gentle climb in git 
edged prices that began just before the Government's Oi 
version. offer at the beginning of October. It remains o 
seen whether this is a definite check or a temporary pau 
for breath ; certainly it is the reverse side of the medal ® 
the experience of the last two months. In this period, as the 
accompanying table shows, a steady accumulation of slight 
gains had virtually wiped out the losses that were made if 
September, when the market expected to receive a much) 
stiffer dose than the Government actually administered with 
its conversion offer. Gilt-edged prices are thus now not 
very much below the levels at which they stood on i 
eve of the budget (and of the rise in Bank rate to 4 pt 
cent), or for that matter at the end of last year—a pill 
of growing ‘significance. as the accounting date of m@ 
bank’s yearly balance sheets draws near. An even sturdiet 
rally in equity prices has taken place since September. 
pace of the advance quickened before the weekend 
the close on Monday the Financial Times ordinary share 
index had risen from the autumnal “low” of 1129 ®) 
v ; it had fallen back to 117.2, however, by Wedne 
close. 
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Home ties are strongest in the month ! 
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JOURNEYED SOUTH 


José is a cigar expert from Havana. His skill 
he inherited from Manuel, his father, who 
was a pupil of the greatly respected Juan. 
Today, José is in Jamaica producing Larra* 
cigars for Por Larranaga. Thus he carries on 
the tradition of craftsmanship of which he is 
so proud, happy that the wrapper leaf which 
he has always known is sent regularly from 
Havana. José is pleased, too, that he is still 
with his old Por Larranaga colleagues. Truly, 
he feels, Larra cannot help but be very fine 
cigars indeed. : 


LARRA CIGARS Have You got a staff savings group? 


b ry If you have, give it all the support you can. If not, it is very 
easy to start a Savings Group of your own. Everything you 
require in the way of information, equipment and publicity 
material will be sent you free of charge on application to 
your Local Savings Committee, or to the National Savings 
Committee, 1 Princes Gate, London, S.W.7. 


. 





y shaft 
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esdays 


Issued by the National Sevings Committee 





@ Formerly Laras 
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- FOAM ON RIVERS 


The following question was put in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, November 27th, 1952, by Sir Herbert Williams, 
Member of Parliament for Croydon East:— 


“To ask the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
whether his attention has been drawn to the fact that certain 
detergents are now having materials added to them which have 
the effect of producing permanent foam witlr a consequential 
prejudice to public health and will he state what steps he is 
proposing to take under the Public Health Act to deal with 
this matter.” 


Mr. Marples, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, replied:— 


“My Rt. Hon. Friend presumes my Hon. Friend has in mind 
the effect of the foaming on sewage processes and sewage 
effluents. 


““My Rt. Hon. Friend is aware of the troubles that are 
being experienced and as a first step he is having 
the technical problems investigated in consultation with the 
manufacturers.” 


DOMESTOS LIMITED 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
Manufacturers of Stergene, the household detergent 


THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation ( Pakistan) Lid. 

The Cyprus Co., Lid., Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennant Sons & Co., 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 

Corporation Ltd., Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 
and Central Africa. 


- 
throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is 


The Group provides manofac- 
turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method of 
marketing their products 


- available 
through the various units of 
the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES 
Nonfermet Tolex London Nonfermet London 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE : 
MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 








owage 
farms has become a national problem. It is possible ‘; this 
foam to leave a scum on the surface of river waters which 
prevents oxygenation with the result that animalcula muy die 
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The appearance of foam on rivers and filter beds a: 


the water often becomes foul and fish may either desert the 
rivers or die, 


On sewage filter beds ‘the foam sometimes rises four or 
more feet high. Portions are blown about, an occurence 
which may well cause concern amongst neighbouring resents 


, 


especially those with children, 


In view of the suggestion made in the House tha: this 
phenomenon is due to a lathering agent added to some 
domestic washing detergents, the manufacturers of Sterzene 
wish to state that their detergent gives little or no lather, as 
the most modern detergents do not require foam to indicate 
efficiency. Stergene contains no substance which could be 
responsible for excessive foam on rivers or filter beds. 

it is further claimed that there is ample scientific evidence 
for the assertion that lather is entirely unnecessary and that 
Stergene is the complete efficient cleanser without it. 
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SLOTTED ANGLE 


% Can be used over and 
over again 


* No drilling, measuring 
or painting 


% Just cut it and bolt it, 
that’s all! 
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market was not perturbed by the news that 59 per cent 
ah million issue by the City of Sydney of a 44 per 
ent stock (1963-65) at par was left in the hands of the under- 
ters ; this stock © on Tuesday at a discount of 3 per 
ent, The new Northern Rhodesian loan has not suffered 
he same fate. Unlike the Sydney stock, it is a trustee 
curity, and has been offered on attractive terms ; it was 
nounced on Thursday that the issue had been over- 
ubscribed. This new Rhodesian loan took the form of a 
} per cent stock (1965-70) issued at 993; at this price, 
hich is the same as the current ex-dividend price of the 
enya 4} per cent stock (1961-71), the stock offers a yield 
£4 10s. 10d. per cent to the latest date. The issue was for 
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~ @ Issue Price. 
1 total amount of £2,540,000, but £540,000 of this had 
kiready been subscribed and {£500,000 was reserved for 
Rhodesian investors. The results have also been announced 
his week of the first option of conversion into ordinary 
hares of the Distillers 5 per cent unsecured loan stock ; 
though the equivalent conversion price of the ordinary 
hares, at about 178. 3d., was slightly above the price of the 
existing ordinary shares, holders of no less than {1,408,350 
f the loan stock have decided to exercise their first options ; 
he company will therefore issue 1,633,686 4s. ordinary 
shares. 

* * * 


Bonus Issues and Preference Shareholders 


If a recent judicial decision is uphe!d in the Court of 
Appeal many British companies will have to secure the 
approval of preference shareholders before making a bonus 
issue—or even possibly a “ rights ” issue—of ordinary shares. 
That is the implication that emerges from two recent judg- 
ments of Mr Justice Danckwerts—in Re fohn Smith’s 
Tadcaster Brewery Company on October gth and in a friendly 
action brought by a director against the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company in the Chancery Division on November 29th. In 
the Tadcaster case, the brewery company asked the Court 
to decide whether the directors were bound to call a separate 
meeting of the preference stockholders to vote on a proposal 
to create and to make a bonus issue of new ordinary shares. 

€ company’s. articles of association provide—and the 
common form of this article gives the decision its general 
interest—that the rights of the holders of any one class of 
share may be “ affected, modified, dealt with or abrogated ” 
with the sanction (and, by implication, only with the sanction) 
of a separate meeting of the holders of that class of share. 

€ point at issue was whether a bonus issue of ordinary 
shares “ affected ” the rights of preference shareholders in the 
Company. In his decision Ms Justice Danckwerts drew 
attention to a passage from a judgment of Mr Justice Vaisey 
ina case decided in 1945. ... | 
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If you have an equal number of preference and ordinary 
shares in a company, with equal voting rights . . . you would 
not vary the rights of the preference shareholders by issuing 
additional ordinary shares; in substance you would materially 
affect these rights, but you would not vary them. 

In his elaboration of this judgment, Mr Justice Danckwerts 
ruled that a proposal that would have the effect of increasing 
the number of ordinary shares in issue and so of altering 
the existing balance of voting power between preference and 
ordinary shareholders would “ affect” the rights of prefer- 
ence shareholders by making their votes “ less telling and less 
important.” He decided therefore that a separate meeting of 
the different classes of shareholders would be necessary and 


that the power of the preference share vote would have to 
be brought into play. 


As a result of this decision the Aberdeen and Canadian 
Investment Trust has announced that it has been advised 
that, in accordance with its articles of association, a separate 
meeting of preference shareholders must be called to consider 
its plans to make a bonus issue of ordinary shares to its 
ordinary shareholders. It was in these circumstances that 
Mr G. S. M. White, a director of Bristol Aeroplane, arranged 
to bring a friendly action against his ‘company ; this case 
came before Mr Justice Danckwerts himself on Friday of 
last week and he inevitably followed his own ruling in the 
Tadcaster case. Bristol Aeroplane has filed an appeal against 
this decision, so that comment on the merits of the arguments 
must be deferred. If the ruling is upheld by the Court of 
Appeal, the voting rights of preference shareholders will be 
given a legal protection that many companies have in fact 
already recognised—British Motor is the most recent example 
—by adjusting the balance of voting rights between prefer- 
ence and ordinary shareholders when making bonus issues. 


«x + * 
Clinging to the Car Covenant 


The shortening, announced last weekend, of the covenant 
period banning the re-sale of new cars from two years to one 
will affect only that handful of models—fourteen of them— 
that have not already been removed from the scheme 
altogether. They include all four Ford models and both 
Vauxhalls. It seems incongruous that a restrictive scheme 
of this kind is being buttressed by two American-owned 
manufacturers and the French Renault company, two of 
whose British models are still subject to covenant, while 
British manufacturers have withdrawn so many of _ their 
models. The only British cars still controlled are the two 
smallest Austin models (the baby A.30 and the A.4o), the 
Morris Minor and Oxford, the Hillman and the small Singer. 


Deliveries to the home market are bound to increase during 
the next two months. Shipments to Canada, which has 
recefitly been taking a substantial number of cars, always fall 
during the period when the ports are icebound, while import 
quotas to alternative markets are usually fixed on a yearly 
basis and most 1952 import licences have been largely 
exhausted already. Exports will equally certainly rise again 
in the New Year with the negotiation of new—and, as some 
believe, higher—quotas. But as that period will also see 
an increase in the amount of steel available for car produc- 
tion, the present softening state of the home market is not 
likely to be ended merely by the granting of new quotas to 
overseas importers and the thawing of the ice on the 
St. Lawrence. 


During the next month or so, it is improbable that dealers 
will be left for long with excessive stocks of unsold cars on 
their hands—about 20,000 cars would be needed to build 
up their showroom stocks to the prewar level. But the rate 
at which their inflated order books are being run down is 
giving them an unpleasant taste of things to come. So far as 
it is possible to generalise at all, buyers are showing a strong 
preference for the newer models, which are not necessarily 
the cheapest available, and this preference affects the delivery*. 
period for different makes of cars. 
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Having raised the issue of purchase tax, the industry is now 
complaining that uncertainty about its future rates is i 
buyers hold back and this uncertainty will not be finally 
removed until the budget in April—whatever statement may 
be made in the meantime. But some dealers doubt whether 
cSnsiderations of this kind have much effect on the sale of 
cars for business purposes, and these transactions make up 
as much as go per cent of home sales. It is more likely that 
much of the impending sales resistance is the result of a 
greater freedom of choice among competing models, for many 
models have enjoyed several sheltered years on the home 
market while the more popular cars were being exported 
almost to the limit of production. 


x * : *& 


Mr Rank’s fce-Cream 


Mr J. Arthur Rank made an impressive—and informa- 
tive—appearance at Bow Street last week when one of his 
“ shopwindow ” cinemas in the West End of London was 
accused of failing to show the amount of British supporting 
films legally required during the “ quota year” that ended 
in September, 1951. It was not in dispute that during the 
period only about 15.4 per cent of the footage of supporting 
films shown by the cinema were British, as against the quota 
of 25 per cent laid down for that year on the advice of the 
Cinematograph Films Council, of which Mr Rank is a 
member. The Circuits Managements Association, which 
controls the operations of the exhibition side of the Rank 
Organisation, was summoned. It successfully - contended, 
however, that owing to circumstances beyond its control 
it was not commercially practicable to fulfil the quota at this 
cinema—there were not sufficient good British supporting 
films available during the period to this “ first-run ” cinema. 
The magistrate this week found the defence justified, and 
dismissed the summons. _ In giving judgment, he commented 
that “‘ commercial - practicability’ was something different 
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from commercial advantage ; the only definitio:, that occured 
to him was that the phrase was “concerned with somethin 


condition is one upon which the Board of Trace, after on 
sulting the Films Council, may allow a cinema exhhi 
exemption from the quota euebticns $ €xemption had ; ; 
been allowed in this case. ’ 

In his evidence last week, Mr Rank told the ¢ourt that hig 
cinemas in the West End lost £100,000 in the \ear in quey 
tion, and the particular cinema alone lost {17.000 
added that so far as box-office takings were concerned “ the 
was a loss for the whole organisation” in «he vera 
question, but that there were ancillary earniny.. including 
a profit of £15;451,000 on sales of ice-cream. 


~ * * 


Wool Holds Firm in London 


Wool prices during this season have remained firm, ig 
contrast to the weakening prices of a number o! other py 
materials. At the opening auction last week of this season's 
second series of London wool sales, New Zealand wool ¢ 
the greasy crossbred qualities were 10 per cent higher tha 
at the close of the first series of sales in September andy 
much as fifteen per cent above prevailing rates at the New 
Zealand markets, while Australian greasy merinos, for whid 
there was less demand, were nevertheless § per cent abow 
the September London prices and about the same as thog! 
now ruling in Australia. At the second auction oi the series 
held on Wednesday this week, prices were again well maiz 
tained with a further advance of about 24 per cent for som 
Australian and up to § per cent for better New Zealand 
qualities. Buying throughout has come about equally from 
Bradford and Continental representatives, but United States 
buying was not apparent. 


The higher prices at the present London sales were much 
as had been expected. Wool from the opening season’s sales 
in New Zealand will not reach this country for some week 
and meanwhile it is known that stocks are low at the mils 
and orders are coming in. Australian new season wool, 0 
the other hand, is now arriving in this country, so that the 
supply is relatively easier than for New Zealand qualities’ 
But most of the clip on its way to the mills is committed 
orders already booked; so it is expected that demand ia 
Australian types also will continue fairly strong throughout 
the present London auctions, which last until December 12 
Prices were well maintained at sales this week in Australia 
and New Zealand: 


The world clip for the season is estimated at 2,325 million 
Ib and consumption is believed to be at the rate of about 
2,260 million Ib so that current production rough!y balances 
demand, although it must be noted that crossbred wools at 
more plentiful than merinos. Provided stocks held ly 
Argentine and Uruguay, estimated at about 200 million b, 
are not hurriedly liquidated—and so far they have not been— 
the wool market appears to be fairly stable, at least until the: 
heavy supplies of crossbred wools come on to the market 
during the early months of next year. 


* * * 


Rayon on the Way Up 

The recovery in’ the rayon industry is gainitg 
momentum. In October the production of rayon staple ya% 
which had almost ceased in June, was back to a ‘igure af 
15.5 million pounds, which is not far short of the industry’ 


peak capacity. Recovery in continuous filament yarn bs 
been slower ; output increased by only 2 million pounds 
October compared with an increase of 4 million in staple | 


production. At 12.9 million pounds, it is some way below 
full capacity, for output has at times exceeded 20 millios 
pounds a month. For the industry as a whole, producto 
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‘n October reached 28.4 million pounds compared with 22.4 
milion pounds in September and 11.7 million pounds in 
June, when the bottom of the depression was touched. 


The source of this return of confidence is best seen in the 
rising rate of yarn deliveries to the different classes of con- 
sumer. In August, less than 10 million pounds of continuous 
filament yarn were bought, compared with an average of 
18 million poufids a month in 1951. Of this total, 3.7 million 
went to the weavers, a litte under 2 million to the 
hosiery and other knitting industries, 2.5 million to 
industrial users, and 1.4 mullion for export. By October 
total deliveries had risen to 16.05 million pounds, with 
7 million going imto weaving, 3.2 million to the knitters, 
3.4 million to imdustrial users (tyre production is still in 
the doldrums), and 1.5 mullion to export. Consumption is 
rapidly catching up on last year’s figures and stocks of 
yarn at the factories have run down to a point where there 
is some delay in deliveries while plant is brought back into 
commission. Where stocks were held in the form of yarn, 
the industry has been able to clear them without too great a 
loss. Where, however, they were held in the form of finished 
cloth, they have been moved only at considerable sacrifice. 
And in spite of the recovery in rayon consumption, the 
inroads made by the cotton industry into the rayon industty’s 
markets for certain types of dress fabrics last year seem likely 
to be repeated in the coming season. To meet the competi- 
tion from improved cotton fabrics, the rayon industry is 
developing new constructions and finishes for rayon and 
rayon mixture cloths, some of which appear to have interest- 
ing possibilities. The slackness in the industrial demand 
for rayon makes the industry more dependent on the 
capricious market for dress fabrics than producers would 
like it to be. 


* * * 


Rubber Looks Up 


The total consumption of rubber in the United States 
showed a further sharp increase in October, when it reached 
120,000 tons, its highest monthly level since September, 
1950. Moreover, American rubber manufacturers are now 
using a greater proportion of natural rubber as compared 
with synthetic. Consumption of natural rubber in October 
amounted to over 4§,000 tons, or 38 per cent of total 
American rubber consumption ; this compared with 37 per 
cent in September and 3§ per cent in August. Such good 
news from the United States, which in spite of the high 
proportion of synthetic rubber it uses is still the world’s 
largest user of natural rubber, has undoubtedly been an 
important factor in the recovery of world rubber markets in 
the last few weeks. The spot price for rubber in London has 
hovered around 2s. 2d. per Ib during the past week. It 
has thus regained the level of the early days of August, and 
is about sd. a lb above the low point reached in September. 
Political developments in the Far East—unsatisfactory news 
from Indo-China and the rejection of the Korean peace 
proposals—have also had a bullish influence on the market. 
Meanwhile the quantity of rubber reaching the world market 
continues to drift downwards. If the barter exchange of 
Chinese rice for Ceylon rubber goes through it will remove 
50,000 tons of rubber that would otherwise have come on to 
the market. Output of natural rubber continues to decline 
in most countries, although there was some recovery in world 
production in October from the abnormally low figure 
reached in September. 

World production of rubber is now expected to reach 
about 1,750,000 tons in 1952, some 125,000 tons less than 
m 19st. Indonesian production is falling particularly 
sharply ; in Malaya the reduction in output from smallhold- 


Ings appears now to be partially offset by a rise in estate 


Production, World consumption this year may also show a 
fall compared. with’ last year’s level ; it is expected to reach 
1,425,000 tons. Most of the surplus output appears to have 


& 
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been absorbed by American stockpile buying; indeed, 
free stocks (that is, stocks other than strategic stockpiles) at 
the end of September were nearly 90,000 tons lower than in 
January. 

_In spite of the cessation of new purchases for the stock- 
pile—apart from stock rotation—the outlook for natural 
rubber in 1953 does not look as discouraging as it did a few 
months ago. Provided there is no sudden increase in price, 
output from smallholdings will probably continue to decline. 
On the other hand, consumption in the major consuming 
countries may increase ; American consumption should con- 
tinue to rise so long’as the price of No. 3 grade natural rubber 
is not much above that of GRS synthetic. There is also the 
possibility that other deals on the lines of the China-Ceylon 
barter agreement may reduce the pressure of supplies on the 
market. If all these possibilities materialise, the rubber 
growing industry may yet solve its difficulties without 
recourse to an international agreement. 


* * * 


A Development Council Dropped 


Once they had been brought into being, the statutory 
development councils imposed on certain industries by Mr 
Harold Wilson during his period at the Board of Trade, were 
safe for three years even though the Act under which they 
were set up did not specifically exclude a review before the 
end of this period. It was therefore only recently that 
the future of the Clothing “Development Council, which 
was set up early in 1950, fell due for review; and it is not 
surprising that the President of the Board of Trade has taken 
the opportunity to dissolve it. The clothing manufacturers 
were the first well-organised opposition to be encountered 
by Mr Wilson ; and although they lost a legal battle and the 
Development Council came into being, the effectiveness of 
their opposition then and since had its effect in Bradford. 
The rough handling they gave to the Council—most of 
them boycotted it though paying its levies under protest— 
may have had much to do with the eventual acceptance by 
the Board of Trade of the wool industry’s alternative pro- 
posals for a voluntary body, covering roughly the same field, 
instead of a development council. It is a precisely similar 
type of organisation that is to replace the Clothing Develop- 
ment Council ; a new voluntary body of employers and trade 
unionists, without the independent members the Council had. 
This is to receive from the Board of Trade the surplus funds 
accumulated by the Development Council, and similar powers 
to raise a levy from the industry. 


There is not much doubt that industries such as these, 
where manufacturers are numerous and often. small, can 
benefit from membership of an organisation with a wider 
range of function than the trade association. The work done 
by the Development Council on factory lay-out was certainly 
an interesting experiment that might have had considerable 
influence on the industry, had relations between the Council 
and its members been on a happier basis. But the programmes 
of such bodies need to be carefully scrutinised if the industry 
is to get value for its money, and the Council had a very 
considerable income of {£114,000 before the accumulation 
of substantial balances led to a halving of the levy rate. To 
take one obvious example: the Development Council did 
extensive research on the problem of measurements, with the 
object of evolving new and better standard sizes. The result 
will shortly be published and it will no doubt be an excellent 
piece of work. But there already exists a highly efficient 
method of sizing developed in the United States and coming 
into general use in this country. Both manufacturers and 
retailers are going to considerable trouble and expense to 
educate their customers to understand it. The prospect of two 
sizing standards operating side by side is one that neither the 
clothing industry nor its customers is likely to relish, but this 
might be the logical result of the publication of a new British 
sizing system. The years have made it perfectly clear that 
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experiments in industrial organisation such as the develop- 
ment councils cannot be made to work if the industries 
concerned remain adamantly hostile ; they can collect their 
money, but they cannot be sure of spending it to any useful 
purpose. 


* * * 


Barclays (D.C. & O.) on the Bright Side 


In what must surely be the most colourful report ever 
issued by a British bank, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) has sketched an illuminating (and illuminated) 
picture of its varied and widely scattered activities in the year 
to September 30th last. An impression of this colour and 
diversity can be conveyed by the names of some of the 124 
new branches opened during the year (which brought the 
total number of branches up to 700). These new branches 
range from Ocho Rios (in Jamaica) through Misurata (in 
Libya—the most recent recruit to the sterling area) and 
Kericho (in the highlands of Kenya) to a branch in the cocoa- 
growing territory of British Togoland with the cheerful-look- 
ing name of Hohoe, but the rather admonitory pronunciation 
of Hoyhoy. 

The substance of the report is also nicely balanced between 
cheerfulness and cautious admonition. The bank’s net profit 
rose during the year from £769,581 to £879,888, but deposits 
fell by £2 million to some £441 million. Advances, however, 
rose by over £4 million to nearly £148 million—an expansion 
that doubtless provoked some reduction of the investment 
portfolio ; the book value of this (which is below market 
value) declined by £9 million. The cash ratio was slightly 
strengthened. It is evident that the end of the post-Korean 
commodity boom, and such special factors as the devalua- 
tion of the Israel pound, went some way towards offsetting 
the effects of the bank’s rapid physical expansion. The chair- 
man, Mr Julian Crossley, suggested in his statement that 
there may be some s'‘ackening of activity in the current year. 
Meanwhile, the pioneer subsidiary, Barclays Development 
Corporation, which started operations in 1946, continues to 
report a modest but satisfactory expansion in business. Its 
total assets now amount to over {6,300,000 and its loans 
and other accounts to over £4,150,000. These loans—which 
finance a wide range of experimental projects in under- 
developed areas—are concentrated predominantly in the West 
Indies and East Africa, but the most striking increases during 
the past year were in Central Africa and in the Mediterranean 
area. As a result of this expansion its net profit (before 
allowing for interest on its 2 per cent unsecured notes) rose 
from {88,016 to £100,695. and a small maiden dividend of 
3 per cent has been declared, a'though many of these invest- 
ments are of the sort that are expected to yield a return only 
in the long run. 


* * ” 


Grounds for Dearer Coffee 


Consumers in Britain may soon have to pay a few pence 
a pound more for their coffee. A statement issued last week 
by the Coffee Buyers’ Association explains that private im- 
porters have to pay the full world price whereas the Ministry 
of Food, which until recently bought the whole of this 
country’s supplies, was able to obtain Empire coffee under 
long term contract at less than its current market value. Retail 
prices of coffee in this country, which had been fixed at a 
maximum of §s. 4d. a lb, were freed in August. As a result 
dealers have been able to offer better blends of coffee—but 
the public has had to pay up to 7s. 6d. a lb for these superior 
blends. Now prices are to go up again—not because of 
further improvements in blend, but simply because a larger 
proportion of the supplies #§ being paid for at the full world 
price. Some of the increases have already begun ; one large 
distributor recently increased the price of its better grade 
coffee by 10d. a lb partly because the blend had been improved 
and partly because of the rise in the cost of its supplies. The 
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trade as a whole now faces the alternative of allowing jy 
prices to rise slightly or of reducing the quality of Colles. 
Only a part of the coffee trade has so far been handed back 
to private merchants. The allocation of coffee to 
made’ by the Ministry of Food in November sil! covered 
75 per cent of this country’s requirements ; after the end gf 
the year the proportion offered by the Ministry will falj 1 
half. The Ministry is also reducing the proportion of higher 
grade coffee included in its allocations ; in November the 
grade that chiefly comprises Brazilian coffee was climinated 
The Ministry had been supplying this grade at about 60-79, 
a bag below world prices ; thus the increase in the cost of 
coffee to dealers will fall mainly on the better blends 
Merchants can make up for the reduction in Ministry supplies 
by importing under Open General Licence from the sterlj 
area or under Open Individual Licence from other non-dolly 
countries (including Brazil). Imports from the dollar ary 
are permitted only for re-export. 


World coffee prices have recently eased slightly, x 
American buyers have been holding off the market. This will 
probably prove only a temporary phase. Admittedly, this 
season’s world crop may be a little larger than last season's, 
although the output from Brazil—the world’s largest pro- 
ducer—is likely to be smaller. But European consumption 
is still far below the prewar level and it seems that the market 
can easily absorb the additional supplies. 


* * * 


Competition in the Air 


The apparent amicability with which the airlines have 
now reached agreement on a world-wide extension of second- 
class air fares is in marked contrast to the stormy meetings, 
with their thinly disguised threats of secession from the 
International Air Transport Association, that preceded the 
introduction of the first experimental tourist services on the 
North Atlantic. The agreement of IATA is necessary before 
any of its member airlines (which include the great majérity 
of international operators) can alter their fares upwards or 
downwards ; and the outcome of the conference that has 
recently been held at Cannes was to approve the extension 
of “tourist” air services to Europe next spring and to the 
Indian sub-continent in the autumn. Tourist services to the 
Far East and to South Africa should begin the following 
year. 


Although there was no direct opposition to this extension 
of tourist air travel—at rates 20 to 25 per cent below the 
first-class fares—the proposals were coolly received by some 
operators. First-class passenger traffic shows no signs of 
falling off, despite the fall in freight and mail, and not al 
airlines have big enough fleets to maintain their present first- 
class services and operate tourist flights in addition. The 
enthusiasm of any one airline for new tourist services varks 
directly ‘with the proportion of old to new aircraft in it 
fleet. ‘When the American operators were taking delivery of 
new aircraft, they pressed strongly for the introduction of 
tourist fares and were opposed by the other airlines, including 
the British, that had barely sufficient numbers to operatt 
their first-class services. Now it is apparently the two British 
airlines that.are pressing most strongly for an extension of 
tourist services. Both corporations can expect delivery over 
a period of years of quite considerable nymbers of aircralt, 
which will leave them with plenty of less up-to-date, but 
still perfectly airworthy, machines for the second-class set 
vices. From the general tone of the Cannes conference, 
would appear that neither the American nor the continental 
airlines (with the exception of Air France) are in the same 
position. 

* 

Tourist services call for a high degree of administrativ’ 


skill if costs are to be reduced to a point where lower fares 
become profitable, and not all the airlines flying on the North 
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With the continued expansion of industry, the 





problem of the disposal of obnoxious effluents 


lends, : 

pple becomes more acute. Spence Aluminoferric*, 

‘erling ; : : ‘ 

dolls however, is being used on an increasing scale for 


the pretreatment of industrial wastes and sewage. 
Aluminoferric is also used extensively in the purification 


of water supplies for domestic and industrial purposes. 


* Aluminoferric is the Spence brand 
>, of commercial aluminium sulphate. 
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An Announcement 


a — 


Further steps in the development of the 
“Northern ” Group are now announced, 

A special Pensions Department has recently 
been set up to handle the ever-increasing volume 
of Pensions business, and the Life Assurance 
business of the “‘ Northern” Group is being 
integrated in order to give Improved service to 
the public. 

At the end of this year the London & Scottish 
Assurance Corporation Limited (one of the 
companies in the “ Northern ’’ Group) will cease 
to transact new Life Assurance business, and the 
Actuary of the “ London & Scottish”, Mr. D. G, 
McKelvie, F.F.A., will join the Staff of the 
** Northern ” as Associate Actuary. 

From Ist January, 1953 the “London & 
Scottish ’”’ Organisation will issue “ Northern ” 
Life Policies. Existing “London & Scottish ” 
Policies will continue to be administered by that 
Office as a closed fund: The issue of new “ With 
Profit ” Policies by the “ London & Scottish ” is 
discontinued forthwith in order to preserve bonus 
prospects for existing policyholders. 


In further pursuance df the policy of integra- 


tion within the Group, a similar reorganisation 
will be effected in the Marine business of the 
“Northern” Group. The Indemnity Marine 
Assurance Company Limited, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. E. H. N. Dowlen, will underwrite 
the Marine business of the “Northern” in 
addition to that of the “ London & Scottish ” as 
heretofore. Mr. R. Usherwood, the “Northern” 
Marine Manager, is to join the “ Indemnity ” as an 
Agency Manager to develop the Agency business, 
Home and Overseas, of all the companies for 
which Mr. E. H. N. Dowlen will underwrite. 


e 




































Your never-failing 
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‘TOKAI BANK 


an 










Nagoya, Japan 






183 Offices throughout Japan 
Correspondents al! over 
the world 


Habib Bank Limited 


sablisned 194] 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... _.... Pak. Rs.. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds os « Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 ... Pak. Rs. 438,200,000 





In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib, Bank Ltd., with 4 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are imvited to use our 
services, 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all forcign 
exchange business, including opening and advising 0! 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at. al! importaat 

cities of the world. 
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i¢ appear to” have considered the returns sufficiently 
cactive [0 justify tourist services on those routes, even 
ough the increase in traffic so obtained is beyond dispute. 
» the six summer months between May and October, BOAC 
pried 42 pet cent more passengers than in the same period 
f 1951, before the services were introduced ; a total of 
4.785 pass ngers compared with 30,817. Moreover, 42 per 
sat of those carried this summer used the tourist services. 

is big increase, which is common to all tourist operators, 
s not escaped the notice of the Government of Eire, which 
ome years ago had arranged with the US authorities to 
perate a North Atlantic service through the Government 
‘dine, Acr Linte (net to be confused with Aer Lingus in 
hich BEA has @ half-interest). A change of government in 
ire led to a change im policy and the sale to BOAC of the 
nstellations originally bought for the service. When he 
me back to power again, Mr de Valera’s government 
vived the project. Since Aer Linte has no aircraft and is 
able to get any for some years, it has come to an agree- 
ent with an American operator, Seaboard and Western 
ilines, to charter aircraft and crews for a North Atlantic 
prist service to be operated under Aer Linte colours next 
ring. The American Company has not been able to get 
licence to carry passengers on the North Atlantic, although 
t already runs scheduled freight flights, while the Irish com- 
any has the licence but not the aircraft, so the proposed 


rangement should satisfy both. The Irish have proved a . 


rprisingly air-minded nation, and a service of this kind 
ould attract quite a slice of traffic from the other Atlantic 
pperators. 


* bf 


lew Ways in Machine Tools 


Much of the progress in machine tool design that was 
vident at the recent British and European exhibitions con- 
ered the extension of automatic controls, and in particular 
M copying systems, to the existing range of general and 
pecialised machines. But some of the developments that 
e industry is now studying concern more radical alterations 
Mf approach to the central process of cutting metals. One 
hat has reached practical application in a power tool 
how being tested by industrial users is ultrasonics, which 
as discussed in The Economist of October 18th. This 
ystem uses sound waves to drill metal, by inducing vibra- 
fons in abrasives in contact with the metal surface. Other 
ternatives to the normal methods of machining metals by 
utting tools are new applications of electricity. One method 
Heveloped in the United States (though apparently originated 
mn Russia) is the combination of an electrolytic process with 
e normal method of grinding tool steels and sintered 
materials by diamond dist. The grinding wheel is charged 
gatively and the workpiece positively, and an electrolytic 
hemical is sprayed over the grinding surface. Small particles 
M metal. according to the company developing the process, 
¢ detached from the work surface and deposited on to the 
rheel. A second electrical method is the “ spark erosion ” of 
metal by a controlled electric discharge, which has also been 
beveloped in the United States but is now under active study 

Britain. This process, which breaks down the metal 
surface and removes particles of metal by a controlled stream 
M sparks, enables drilling and machining of very hard 
Materials without contact, as ultrasonics does. Both would 
eppear io offer immediate service in the drilling of the new 
pecial alloys and tool materials that are most difficult to deal 
with by conventional cutting methods. 

Another tool development for cutting hard metals that has 
ecently been rediscovered and utilised has none of 
¢ distinguished — scientific of the systems 
mentioned above. It is, ‘quite simpy, a bandsaw without 
Reeth ; and the pleasant story of its origin, according to report, 
simpiy that a methods a in a San Diego aircraft 
{tory noticed that the back of a bandsaw appeared to cut 
‘Tain naterials as well as the’ toothed edge, and to last 


. goods, 
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longer. These materials seem to be cut by the generation 
intense heat at the contact with the rapidly moving edge 
the band ; the plain edge operates well at high speeds 
lasts longer than a toothed blade. The cost of such a band— 
some users have been trying out ordinary mild steel strap- 
ping—is low, and its longer work life is an important factor 
in maintaining production. One British manwfacturer at 
least is bringing out a cutting machine that a to employ 
a similar system, and engineering companies dealing with 
the particularly hard alloys used in the defence programme 
are studying the technique for themselves, 


* * x 


Pakistan and Jute 


The government of Pakistan recently imposed a sharp 
tightening of its import controls by entirely suspending the 
Open General Licence system for the time being, explaining 
that this step had been necessitated by the country’s failure 
to sell the greater part of its jute and cotton crops. In the 
circumstances the decision of the Pakistan Jute Board, 
announced a day or two later, to increase raw jute prices 
seemed at first glance rather paradoxical. - In fact, however, 
the increase relates only to certain qualities of jute, the 
demand for which may tend to expand. It appears, too, 
that although Pakistan was left with heavy stocks of both 
jute afd cotton at the end of last season, its drop in export 
proceeds has probably been more ‘serious in cotton than in 
jute. Japan, which is usually Pakistan’s best customer for 
raw cotton (normally taking some 40 per cent of the crop) 
has bought hardly any Pakistan cotton this year. United 
Kingdom purchases have amounted to slightly more than 
half those for the similar period last year. Even the removal 
of the export duty on some qualities of cotton and the halving 
of duty on others have so far failed to bring buyers back 
into the market. 


The jute market has also presented a very dismal picture 
this year and Pakistan is known to have been left with a 
carryover of 1.68 million bales at the end of the season. 
The present crop is expected to be somewhat bigger than 
last year’s and will probably reach 6.82 million bales. In 
part the size of last year’s carryover must be attributed to 
the Pakistan government’s own policy of attempting to arrest 
the fall in prices by fixing minimum selling prices. The 
world price of jute, however, has tumbled from about {160 
a ton at the beginning of the year to £73 a ton:(by last 
August). Although Dundee has recently resumed purchases 
of raw jute from Pakistan, business in the market has other- 
wise remained quiet. Nevertheless, a shortage may develop 
in certain grades such as Mill Firsts and above, because 
the quality of raw jute deliveries has been deteriorating. 
This is probably the reason for the Pakistan Jute Board's 
decision ; its prices for these grades have been raised by £2 
to £6 a ton: Export Firsts have risen from £73 to £76 a 
ton and Mill Firsts from £81 to £85 a ton. There have also 
been some complaints lately about the quality of Indian jute 
India is attempting to make itself independent of 
Pakistan raw jute supplies, but it appears that the indifferent 
quality of locally grown jute is hampering sales of Indian 
manufactured jute. It therefore seems likely that India may 
soon be in the market for a considerable quantity of Pakistan 
raw jute. 


* * 


Meat from the Commonwealth 


The United Kingdom remains the world’s largest im- 
porter of meat and in spite of the development of Common- 
wealth production since the war, roughly 60 per cent of 
Britain’s meat imports still have to be purchased from outside 
the Commonwealth area. A report published this week by 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee shows, however, 
that in 1951 the Commonwealth was nearly self-sufficient in 
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mutton and lamb and in pork. Last year Britain obtained 
92 percent of its mutton and lamb imports from the 
Commonwealth compared with 81 per cent before the war. 
Net Commonwealth imports of mutton and lamb have 
fluctuated violently in the postwar period ; last year’s level fell 
to less than a quarter of that of 1950 because of a sharp fall in 
shipments from South America. Imports in this country from 
New Zealand, the world’s larger exporter of mutton and 
lamb, also declined sharply last year as high prices for wool 
in the early part of the year caused farmers there to delay 
s‘!aughtering. 

In 1951 the Commonwealth supplied 90 per cent of 
Britain’s pork imports or more than double its share in 1950. 
On the other hand only 1 per cent of the bacon and ham im- 
ported into this country last year came from the Common- 
wealth, compared with 16 per cent in 1950 and 22 per cent 
in 1938. Imports of bacon and ham, which come chiefly from 
Denmark and the Netherlands, form the major part of the 
Commonwealth’s net imports of meat. Exports of pigmeat 
from Canada have contracted sharply in recent years, while 
exports from European countries have risen ; as a result the 
Commonwealth share of world pigmeat trade last year was 
negligible, although as recently as 1948 it had constituted 
60 per cent of the world total. Last year’s Commonwealth 
imports of beef and veal fell sharply, reflecting the stoppage 
in shipments from South America to this country. Australia 
also sent less beef to Britain as fhe drought had reduced 
output in the dominion. 


COMMONWEALTH NET ImMporTs OF MEAT 


(Thousand tons) 


| Beef | Mutton Bacon | j 
and and | and Pork’ | Total 

Veal Lamb | Ham 
POSS oi occas P56. Tees. + 28-5: 4 262.1 SI9-6 
PORT 6s aes | 326-7 114-0 | 26°8 8-0 | 475-5 
1968 Seas i; 164-3 717-4 | 43-0 9-8* 274-9 
LOWS 5555 os 186-3 16:7 108-6 16-7 | ~ 328-3 
POO es Sw TH 181-1 115-5 | 206-8 19:2 | 522-6 
13-1 501-6 


IGE os cis. | 46-5 | 27-1 | 214-9 
* Net export balance. ase 
Source : Commonwealth Economic Committee. 


World production of meat last year was almost unchanged 
from the 1950 level. According to the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, the postwar increase in consumption 
in producing countries continued last year, with the result 
that the quantity of meat entering-international trade dropped 
sharply and was in fact only four-fifths of the prewar level. 
However, consumption of meat per head fell last year in the 
United Kingdom, Australia, the United States and Argentina ; 
it rose in Canada and New Zealand. | 


* * * 


Cotton in Egypt 


After abruptly closing the Alexandria cotton futures 
market and announcing that it would buy and sell cotton 
itself, the Egyptian Government has lost little time in imple- 
menting its plans. The Egyptian Cotton Commission has 
now begun buying on the basis of prices fixed by the Govern- 
ment a fortnight ago. This Cotton Commission, according 
to a statement from the Ministry of Finance, will buy cotton 
from banks and merchants who are members of the Alex- 
andria spot cotton exchange, but not direct from owners. It 
will sell to local spinners for cas, on a written guarantee 
that the cotton will not be exported, and it will sell for expgrt 
to recognised exporting firms for cash on condition that the 
cotton is re-seld for export within three months. The Com- 


' 10 per cent for Ashmouni. The American do!lar will ty 


_ Metal Exchange will be granted open individual licences 0 
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mission’s daily selling price will be fixed according to ty 
New York Exchange spot cotton price on the precegin 
evening, with an addition of 30 per cent for Karnak oa 


reckoned as equivalent to 35 Egyptian piastres. Priyas 
spot trading in cotton is still permitted ; the Alexandria gyp 
market, where dealings came to a standstill for severg] days| 
after the closing of the futures market, is again active, with 
prices somewhat above the Commission’s buying price. 

The current Egyptian cotton crop is now officially eg} 
mated at 9,213,000 cantars, compared with an estimate last 
month of 9,187,000, and with last season’s fine! figure of 
7,840,000 cantars. The oe has already decided 
to regulate acreage for next year : 


Shorter Notes 


,The recent batch of good results from brewery companig 
had encouraged investors to hope that the directors of Bag, 
Ratcliff and Gretton, would restore the tax free bonus on th 
£1 ordinary stock units to § per cent, from which it wy 
reduced to 24 per cent a year ago. These hopes have beg 
disappointed, For the year to September 30th last, the diree. 
tors have declared an ordinary dividend, subject to tax, ¢ 
43 per cent—the nearest round equivalent to the tax fre 
dividend of 224 per cent made last year ; a further increag 
in taxation has caused Bass’s net profits to fall from £679,602 
to £639,642. Following this announcement, the {11 ordinary 
stock units were marked down 35. to 129s. 6d. 


* 


International distribution of cobalt is to end. The Inter. 
national Materials Conference announces that the improve. 
ment in supply makes it unnecessary to recommend distribu 
tion plans for cobalt for the first quarter of 1953, though] 
the conference will continue to keep the situation unde 
review. When the first allocation was made, for the fourth 
quarter of 1951, the quarterly production of cobalt and is 
compounds was at the rate of 2,100 metric tons (cobalt com 
tent), but output has steadily risen to a present rate of mort 
than 2,800 tons quarterly and production is expected t 
increase further. 


* 


The Board of Trade have now announced the arrange 
ments for import and export of zinc after private trade i 
resumed on January 2nd next year. Members of the London 


import unwrought zinc (not zinc alloys) from any country. 
Large consumers requiring regular supplies will be ab‘e 
import metal on their own account under open individual 
licence granted for the appropriate sources. Other traders 
will have to apply for licences for individual transactions 
These arrangements are the same as those now in operatiol 
for lead. 


x 


Talks have just been concluded in London between govet™ 
ment representatives of Britain and Portugal regarding trade 
arrangements between the two countries in 1953. Besids | 
dealing with a variety of other imports and exports, unde 
standing was reached on the supply of tungsten ore ait 
mining timber from Portugal and coal and tinplate from ths” 
country. 
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rea Company Notes SECURITY PRICES AND 
Teced; X : 
nak a ontague Burton.—Very few annual man reminds shareholders that “heavy YIELDS 
will Sorts have made such depressing reading expenditures will continue to be required if Se eee ale 
Pr be year as the report issued by oa the group $ progress and efficiency are to be Prices, : British Funds Price, | Price,| Gross 
+ TiVatg ton for the year to March 31st last. In maintained.” The scheme to modernise the Year 1952 and | Nov. | Dee, | Yield, 
ia soe pole of the chairman’s statement there ‘Trinidad refinery has been completed, but /#2-_1, | 2 |, | Des.d 
Spot whe ‘ieee alk al the i. , mipicted, Dut Dec. 3 Stocks | 19s | 1982 1952 
Tal da only one taint flicker eer-— mews plans to increase refining capacity and ancil- _. . an ae ok a a ee 
i YS se in the | six months of the current lary productive capacity are already under ‘High! Low | ine ae 
7 > With ncial year the group has made a small consideration. In addition, the company is 1008 on wens vase 
Ice, ‘ing profit. But the wounds inflicted in interested in the development of the Cana-  _99% | a Bich. 24% 1955.. 969 
lly es + year’s trading débicle—discussed in a dian oilfields and it has invested considerable 200%, 978 |S. Fundg. 19% "53 ae 
a t te in The Economist on November 22nd—. sums in the Regent Oil Company in order 1008 eo is ee ies 1 100k | 1004 | 
© last i take a long time to heal; the cure will to secure an gutlet for its products in the oot 95} |W. Bds. 26% "54-56, 98} | 98) 
e + be complete. W - itish market ; the increase i poem hy 9 Bg! Leet | 
igure of MMB be ic when and if a full-scale British ket; th in the book ifit| oy Me Bees 4 | 
decided overy in trade takes place and a reason- value of trade investments, from £3,855,035 1003 | aot W. Loan 3° bot oon! 100 


: wool prices is attained. With 
- banks the group has given 
i ro staunch its wounds, About 
been written off stocks, so 
of over £600,000 replaces a 
ver £1 million im the profit 
it, and a provision has been 

: losses’on future commitments 
ig £1 million from general 


mt a net 10 
profit ol 
d loss acct 


sf 


aes ‘ 
Bae tO CON 


is Years to June B 
5 ; 
Consolidated earnings :—~ = oe 
Trading profit 
Total income. .......cccccccuce 
Depreciation 
Oe Rey pe ae 
Net profit.... 
Ordinary dividends ... ‘ine 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 
Retained by sul 


4 
7,835,658 
8,015,582 
1,529,906 
4,228 868 
1 499,942 
*273,242 

*163 


‘ 
5,983,401 
6,076,497 
1,135,984 
3,212,216 
1,470,705 
273,242 


#168 


Ssidiaries . 


93%} 87 
4 | 
884 | 
894 | 
100} | 94} 
87k | 80R 
85% 194 
101g | 98) 
844 | 78h 


884 
81 
82 


Savings 3% "55-65; 92d 
9248 
87} | 
88 #3) 


iFundg. 23% °56-61) 
jFandg. 3% '59-69.| 
\Fundg. 3% 66-68. | 
Fundg. 4% "60-90.| 
Savings 3% °60-70; 
Savings 23%, '64-67 
Victory 4%, °20-76 


1l0ly 
Savings 3°, "65-75 


838) 


3 | 
93-4 


87 F: 
895 | 


} 


1014 





844 | 
401,225 565,579 90) | 8148 )\Consols4% (aft."57); 88% | 89 | 
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pite of this writing down, the 











































. Exploration and‘ replacement res. 200,000 600,000 823 | 73) Conv.3)%(ait.’61); 79 194) 
oh : the group’s stocks has soared — FOSETVE,..... es .s.ee.. 500,000 500,000 - oe | * * 
0 7 KS “13.716.331 as unsold Added to carry forward........ 96,238 5,774 60§ | 53§ (Treas.23%(aft."75)) 58% | 58H 

a5, 1 to £13, ! 3 I Cons. balance sheet analysis :-—~ Tle | 623 Treas. 3% (aft."66). 68} 


piled up on the shelves.” The 685 


nits that “contracts for cus- 


S on the rments hav Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 4,276,502 6,382,798 895 83 (Treas. 34% '77-80.! 884° 


L it Wa fairman ad Trade investments............. 3,855,035 5,317,684 79%: 73 |Redemp.3%'86-96! 782 | 783 
Net current assets............. 4,742,916 4,503,692 81 | Tag |W.Loan3}°aft.'52 éot | oe 
ve beeg Years to March 31 NR a 3,711,131 4,625,027 615 °| 55% jConsols 2$%..... 60¢ | 60* | 


1951 1952 858 | 78% \Br. Elec. 3% 68-73, 844 848 


7 a +: GNGGED. ~. cedbiecebace 


ie di 4,631,342 4,489,598 § 2. ie | { 
Iec. nalysi¢ t= £ £ PRIN loc kas ch ekse ce 7,905,300 9,905,222 844 | 77g (Br. Elec. 3% "74-77 BSyq) 83%) 

tax, of lepreciation .. Neat peers pide taveneb enc 1,639,452 1,639,452 1004| 974 /Br.Elec.4}%'74-79, 993 | 100 

tax free ‘oa he 9,267,651 13,716,331 5s. ordinary stock at 27s.xd yields {5 18s. per cent. 91 | 84% |Br.Blec.3§%'76-79 89} | 894! 


153,051 121,668 * Tax free. 


increase 


INkers.. +s 440,518 6,176,461 79 8 Br, Tpt. 394 "78-88 171%°| 77 /: 

4 ents provision at 1,000,000 "S217 is indicati 5 8 r. Tpt. 3% "68-73. 8443) 
679,602 bce tis. Salceds? Sera, °° £5, 7 £4, S some aie of the  ogp\ 951" (Br. Tpt.456°72-7H) ose los | 
oedinary Se 3.833.328 1062220 Sfoup’s stake in this particular venture. The 79%} 72} Br. Gas 3% 90-95, | 


B87 & Br. Gas 3)% *69-71) 
834 Br. Iron & Steel} 
SC THA. ..c. : 


group has ample liquid resources and should 9355 | 
have no difficulty in covering its immediate wr 
capital commitments, but shareholders seem 
likely to have to be content once more with ~~~ 

a tax-free ordinary dividend of 16} per cent 
in the current year. 


+ seoehavie 2,229,163 


nary quantities Of yarm had to be placed 
unusually high prices,” and it seems clear 

at the company’s buyers burnt their fingers 
dly by buying too much wool at the height 
the boom 

In consequence of the added stock burden, * Solve Ete 
amount that the group owes to the banks Prices, I 


} } Price, | Price, Yield 
s jumped from £440,518 to £6,176,461. aon — Ordinary Now. | De. { Dee. 


Stocks eee sy 


2,229,163 77h} 778 | 
924 | 92%) 


894)" 89% 
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(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. {}} To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
e Inter. 
nprove- 


listribu. Manchester Oi! Refinery.—Another un- 


though ¢ groups first responsibility is to reduce’ happy chapter in the history of Manchester Dec. 3 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
unde ME CO and only when: tits is achieved jj Refinery, which produces all kinds of -igay tow - 7 
I the directors be able to give some atten- ight oils by the vacuum distillation process, eh 5§ |Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 5% 
> fourth bn to the cl 11ms of equity shareholders. On is now being written. The directors have oi | Sa Angio-tren £1. 54 1 


78/~ | 66/— |Assoc. Elec. {1.| 72/6 
105/— | 89/9 |Assoc. P.Cem.£1102/6 
133/- |11@/- |Bass £1 
23/- \16/10}|Boots 5/-...... 
26/- |19/10}|Brad. Dyers £1.| 
30/6 | 18/3 ‘Br. Celanese 10/-| 
32/10}/25/10} Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 


¢ basis of the interim dividend of 6 per 
mt paid last Febriary, the 10s. ordinary 
ares at the current price of 14s. 44d. yield 
arly 4.1 per cent, But this is perhaps an 
tmistic basis for investors to adopt. 


announced ‘that the company has shelved the 
new issue of capital that was foreshadowed 
both in the chairman’s statement accompany- 
ing the 1951 accounts and by the increase 
in the company’s authorised ordinary capital 
last May. This unwelcome decision has been 


and its 
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of more 
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22/9 
24/- 
30/6 
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* dictated by a “considerable reduction in the eee ose Pee Ss > 
current rates of profit.” Among ‘the factors of | 39/9 (Coats {1.......| . 
ini : at have helped to upset the company’s 46/5} 50/3 (Courtauids {1..' 5 
Trinidad Leaseholds.—The tide of pros- —* tel pe ii P he ‘decli P the 39/— | 29/9 Cunard {1..... | li 
nity for Trinidad Leaseholds swept to a ‘fade, the directors list the Gecline in 20/6 | 16/4} Distillers 4/- ._ _| ll 
sal gh water mark in the year to June 30th Price of lubricating oils in British and over- 61/3 | 42/6 [Dunlop {1.....| I 
ef st. By now it may be on the ebb. In ‘5 markets, the tendency for customers to wach 42/9 \Ford {1.......| 6 
rade 8 last financial year a maintained output ‘U2 down stocks, and the very sharp fall in 46/14) 35/9 Icen. Elect. £1..| lop 
Andon crude oil, an increase of 16 per cent (to tanker se rates. In — ee geaasg rt We sueet re fs 9 
: 660 : ential to conserve liquid resources /1h} Guinness 10/-.. 
neve arly 26,600,000 barrels) in the throughput ‘t 35 ©5s q > 39/44) 31/6 [Hawker Sid. | 


} the group’s Trinidad refinery, an expan- unless — development is to be brought 47/44, 38/7plImp. C> oe 


ountry. bn in the group’s shipping and marketing to a ha The directors have therefore 59/6 (48/1 jlmp. Tobacco {1) 
ab'e to ities, buoyant prices and improved decided to defer consideration of the interim a | re Boe ae | 


ordinary dividend until the full results for 
1952 are available ; in 1951 an interim ordi- 
nary dividend of 10 per cent was followed by 
a final dividend of 10 per cent. The new 5 )/,}) 
construction programme, the directors add, is §4/_ | 
proceeding satisfactorily and it is hoped that 39/6 | 
it will be completed next year ; but it is not 38 
clear from their statement whether capital 93 | 
expansion will be held up by the company’s 63/9 | 
inability to raise new share capital or whether 1/18! 
further additions to productive capacity will  ¢7/_*| 
49/6 | 


ight rates more than counterbalanced the 
Unued rise in operating costs. As a result 

group's gross ing profits rose from 
983.401 to £7,835,658 and—in spite of a 
million increase in taxation—its net profits 
ke from {1,470,705 to £1,899,952. But, as 
chairman makes clear in his statement, 
re are already “ indications that revenue is 
ely " be of a lower order in the current 
sacial year, although expenditure, particu- 
ly wages, will be above last year’s levels.” 
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Lancs. Cotton {1) 
Lon. Brick £1. ., 
Marks &Sp. A 5/-| 
Monsanto 5/-.. .| 
42/— |P. & O. Def. £1. 
31/- |P. Johnson 10/-.| 

31} |Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 


1844 /Rhokana {1....| 
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48/9 (‘Tube Invest. {1) 
Varo. Newall £1. 


43/3 
63/9 
47/74} 


30/6 
52/3 
33/9 
21/6 


; 
| 
; 
; 
I 


DPMS VBOOAArann GAHAAGCMTHSH SCHOSAOAAMNO™ 
~ 
eo SLOWS 
o * 


9 | 18 | 
4 | 59/45 

, 77/6 

i 60/- 
95/74 


Pananw ea 
SCOVHRECeQrru soOoQowe 


j s? ced by other means. 38/9 Unilever £1... | 46/3" | 5 

over im a s profits will be between De financed by 24/4| 19/3 |Union Castle £1) fae {5 

alk €cline that has already taken mee 42/74) 36/3-\Union Disc. £1.| 417-1 4 
y trade.) h product prices and freight rates and the e 31/6 | 25/9 Utd. Molass. 10/- | 29/9 16 
sesides inuing rise 4 59/10}| 31/~ |U.SuaBetong 1) 41/3 |18 
Se TM & veneral inerenan ae {recently steepened  ¢jaxo Laboratories.—In a note in these 47/74) 40/- |Vickers {1....., 44/3 { 
under Ath ra be oe In wages). columns on November 22nd the value of net 45/6 38/6 ‘pregeeapies 5/- ‘| 44/9 44/9 : on 
a e20ugh the group’s programme of capital current assets of the Glaxo group om Jume 30, rn eg 
© is ME” 2d development may be slowed 1952, was given as 3,875,315. This value, ( Yield basis 14%. | () Vieud base 164, Yield iG 
oes ya decline in earnings, there is no should have been £4,875,415, compared with (4) Yield basis 64%. (n) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis ; 


ention of bringing it to a halt. The chair- £4,036,937 on June 30, 1951. - 20%. (p) Yield basis 113%. * Ex dividend. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 29, 1952, 
total. ordinary revenue was £71,527,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £105,415,000 
and issues to sinking funds £400,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations — of 
£21,650,000 the deficit accrued since April 1, 
1952, was 4399,465,000 compared with a 
deficit of 88,355,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


peti. PAC LAprit 1! Week | Week 





catia 1951 ' 3952 fended ended 
ose to Dec, | Nov. 
1952-5 ; 

£’000 Dec. 1, \Nov.29,) 1, 29, 


1951 | 1952 { 1951 | 1952 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
{¢ thousand) 


REVENUE 












Oro. REVENUE 
Income Tax . 


, 1804225 $69,754 584,S43 17,397; 14,470 


Sur-tax : ..' 123,000] 46,000 43,601 809; 1300 
Estate, etc., Duties: 175,000] 125.600, 98,500) 3,500) 3,400 | 
Stamps 57,500] 42,400: 32,750} 1,600) 1,300 


Profits Tax & EPT 452,000) 212,000. 270,306 
Excess ProfitsLevy 5,000 
Special Contribu-}) 
tion and other p 2,00 2135 . 111 
Injand Revenue’ } 


3 


Total Inland Rev. 261872 997, 889. 1031: 20 





Customs. ones. 1043500] 680, 272; 692,584) 23.184) 18,532 | 
Weckee or x ecic 772,000) 530,000, 509,718] 19,900, 23,225 
Total Customs and 


| 






KOO: oad. a 1815500 1210272 1202303 43, 084) 41,757 | 
Motor Duties ... 64,15 15,459 15,44 169 
Surt bprpeae lradg. 12,000} 74,455 See a 
PO (Net receipts) . : S7900;. ae $DS200;... 
Broadcast i icences: 15,00 7,800 8,250) 1,500, 1,600 
Sundry Loans....| 26,000) 19,875 19,37 40 


Miscell. fincl. Sur 
tus War Stores) 110,006 


i 704, 2,300 
Total Ord. Rev... 4661375 2422953 23540364 70,123, 71,527 


Sceis-BatLaNcinG ‘ -- - ——— 
Post Office 209,235) 124,400, 156,500} 6,300, 4,000 















Income Tax on 
EPT Refunds. . 4,9 3,797 3,458 78 83 
Total : 8755102551150: 2493994 76, 50 501 75,610 
ssues Out of the Exchequer 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
(f thousand) 


np. EXPENDITURE 
Int & Man. of Nat 
Debt . | 575,00 
Payments to WN 
[reland ec .| 40,00 
Other Cons. Funds, 10,00 


Total ..».. , 625,00 
Supply Services .. (3554367213 


25.2 panes 84,549 10 ) 


Total Ord. Expd.. '417936 


2497172 2751852109462 105415 
Sinking Funds . 


14,137: 21,64 aa 400 
Total fexcl. Self- 
Bal. xpd 4179367)! 
SELP-1SALANCING 
Post Office 
Inceme Tax on 
EPT Refunds... 4,909 3,797 3,458 73 83 


Total ws oes es ss SSSRSSO 2639506 289345% 115840, 109898 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£259,470 to 43,031,916, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 


by £46,735,430 to £26,325 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Nil 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Post Office & Telegr = (Money) Act, 1950 1.009 
EPT Refunss 


Housing (Temp. Ace< = } Ac *ts, “1944 and 1947. 
Housing (Scotland) / 1950, s. 94(2) CS vane we 830 | 
Local Authorities Rootes Act, 1945, s. X1) - 6,400 
Overseas Reserves Dypmat. Act, 1948, s. 17/ 1) 
Colonial Development . 1,000 
Misc. Fin. Provisions Act, 1946 : : War Damage 
Cena sk SO eS es 3,000 
Finarice Acts, 1946 aad 1947, Postwar Credits . 324 
12,686 


4,500 5,400 | 


27,827) 25,870 | 


2 
366,147 402,774] 25,113 4.025 
3 


pss 2753501109462: 105815 | 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) s 


Receirrs 
Treasury Bills .... 27,539 
34% Def. Bonds.. 1,690 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,153 
Ways and Means 

Advances ...... 11,855 


49,237 


PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 100 
24%, Def. ads. 540 


3% Def. Bonds. . 1,304 
Other Debt :— 


Internal ......+ 418 
External ......- 139 
2,501 


—_———— 


FLOATING DEBT 












Treasury 





Ways & Means 


(€ milion) 






Bills Advances Total 
Date pe 7 ad Float- 
Public Bk. of ing 
Tender; Tap Depts. Eng- | Banks | Debt 
PS. | jJand 


4593-3 


Sept. 673050-0 1443-1] 303- 
»» 13435070-0 1479-9] 288- 
» 20}3090-0' 1470-4] 316- 
‘ 4554-6 278: 


8 
3 
7 
6 
8 
| Oct. 413120-0' 1471-8) 258-9 
a ae 4320 -6* 248-0 
0 
0 
2 
6 
9 


oe 
od 


Nov. 1} 4345-2% = | 257- 
» 8) 4325-0" 249- 
» 15) 4456-1° = | 238- 


» 22 4481-1* 
4 4508 - 


4348-1° 288- 
a 4364-3* 263- 













4812-3 
4858-6 
4877-0 
4841-6 


4850-7 
4568-6 
4636-1 
4627-3 


4602-4 


ne 4574-6 
15 4696-5 
a 4747-1 


connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of 
Serial Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the 


i 
} 
| 
| * In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
| 
| 
i 


division between tap and tender bills unti) all the bills 


} purchased have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 









Amount 


Date of 
Tender 


ffered Applied 
For 


8 
| 9 
I 6 
8-9 
l 
9-0 
j 
| Oct. 3 | 250-0 | 312-4 
oe 220-0 | 309-9 
17 | 220-0 | 315-8 
| ,, 24 | 230-0 | 321-3 
| » SL | 220-0 | 354-8 
Nov. 7 | 240-0 | 335-4 
|, 4 | 240-0 | 342-5 
21 1240-0 333-9 
250-0 | 328-2 


£99 8s. Id., 
; mum of {260 million 
} For the wee 


(£ million) 








Average |Allotted 
shia Rate at 
of Min, 
Allot-| Allotment Rate 
ted S. d. 9 























-0 6- 
“Of 49 4-42 72 
‘O}] 49 8-58 79 
O01 49 8-61 80 
‘O1 49 8-12 61 
‘O] 49 8-54 79 
220-0} 49 0-53 69 
200°0 1° 48 11-90 51 
220-0} 48 4-14 64 
250-0] 48 4-06 62 
220-0] 48 3-63 50 
| 240-0) 47 8-19 67 
240-0] 47 7-94 60 
240-0] 47 8-22 64 
250:'01 47 8-24 69 


—_— 
On November 28th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 1 to December 


dated Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent at 
and above in full. 


6, 1952, were accepted 


Treasury bills to a maxi- 


were offered on December 5th. 
k ended December 6th the banks were not 
|} asked for Treasury deposits. 


209,235) 124,400 136,500] 6,399 4,000 | 


NATIONAL SAVINCS 










i 
| 
Savings Certificates :— 
Receipts 
Repayments ........005 
Net Savings ..... evened 
Defence Bonds :~ 
| 
i 
; 
i 


Receipts... . 
Repayments 


Net Savings 
i P.O. and 
Banks 
ene 


Net Savings . oi ...45.. 


Total Net Savings 


Interest on certificates repaid 


Interest accrued . 


Change in. total invested... 


£ thousand) 


tee eee ewes 


Trustee Savings 


Total 33 weeks 
ended 
Nov. 24,'Noy. 
1951 























20,8 
1952 


105,204 ; . 
we 20 : _2,800 





Dr », 594 Dr 6,63. 





448 95 12,447 
511,97 14,021 


5 Dr 630 Dr 2 Dy 1,57 # 





Notes Issued :- 
In Circulation 1481,556,872 

. In Bankg. De- 
partment... 


Public Deps. :~ 

Publie Accts,* 
Treas. 
Special Acct. 


HM. 


Other Deps. :- 
Bankers 
Other Acets.. 


* Including Rachequer, Savings Banks 
of National Debt and Dividend Acco 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 


ssué 


Total 


“ Proportion ” 
omneneopeneeeeeneneneeaanaiseaeeaeaned er 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita 
Fiduciary issue reduced from 41,550 
million on August 27, 1952 


“Tue Economist ’ 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 3, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


opt. : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment 
Government 
securities* 
Other securities 
Gold and coin 
Vaiued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts 
Treasury Special Account 
Bankers . 


ereals anc i 
Other foods....... Kee t 
Textiles 
Minerals 
Miscellaneous .. 


Complete Index... 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


- 275.022. 132 | Notes 
70, 499. 529 | Coin... 


Securities :-— 
Government... 
Discounts, etc.. 


Banking dept. reserve 


INDEX OF 
Prices (1927=- 100 


eee tet ewes 










Govt. D { 
Other rt. ILO 


Sec! 

Other Sc . 
} Coin her 
} than gold 25 

Amt. of { bese. 

Issue 1500 

Gold Coin and nm 

Bullion at 
248s 
fine 


1485.74 
T 


1500, 356 


ol 
sOVE. de 5544299) 

Other Se 24,7088 
Discounts ind » 
Advances 19,645 

| Securities 140034 


COUTIRISS 





1951 1952 





Dec. } Nov Nov. | De 


19 % | 5 





14 » 1461-4 14h 
58-3 


811496 -7 1496-8 1468 
8 0-7. & 
‘ 29 29 # 

) 2483/0 


= 
ww a 
‘ _ x 
twok S& GB * 
= 


14 13:2 15-4 § 

26-6 5-6 ie 
296-2) 280 275-4 4 
89-6 71-7 72-6 1 
400-4 391-5 390-0 Hq 


15-4 12:3 99 
23 18:4 1h 
400°11 363-0 367-5 39 


18- 4 ) n fo 
% ‘y 
45 11:8 W 54 
£14,555, 
m to {La 


WHOLESALE 


ec. “1* v. 18, | De 


1951 1952 1952 
73-6} 191'1 |} 1935 
180-4 1 | 197 
266-1 214:2 217-7 
360-1 ) 616 
195-1 9 | 104 


903-8 1 219-6 “m4 


10 AOD os ics jong | 302-2 | 
COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce ® 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to auth 


dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fi 
cash prices during last week were as [ 


1952 
ov. 27.. 
a. a 
si 

a 
ja eee 
6 es 


SILVER 


London |Néw York’ Bomba 
per ounce!per ounce per 100 tola 


. ; t 
83-25 | 148 15 
83-25 | 
Markets Closed | L 

. 83-25. | 3 
. 83-25 | 146 9 
2:15} 85-25 ‘ 





t 6, i9sy 


ND 


f 
IL} 


1485,747 
1 


2,514) 


1500,00q 
| 


356 
1500, 386 


on 
354.429 
24, 1083 


10,645 
14638 


18,794 
15} 


399,454 


SOUS 


461-4149) 
58-9 


196-8 1454 
43/9 


15-4 
23-6 SH 
275-4 4 
72-5 4] 
341-3 ee 
15-8 M4 
40-5) Me 
0 ¥ 


£14, 555,00 
1b {Li 


wave not 


yh outrary, we have been following a course 


; 
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yMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
oof Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
segs) will be held in London on 
Becember 29th. 
The following are extracts from the circu- 
ted statement of the chairman, Mr J. S. 
ossiey, for the year ended September 30, 
2 : 
You may think it surprising that our 
sures should have shown so little change 
pring a year which has seen marked fluctua- 
s in commodity prices, In interest rates, 
well as in economic and political condi- 
ons in many of the territories in which we 
erate, 


Our deposits at £441 million are about the 
sme as last year, notwithstanding the 
evaluation in Israel. The cash ratio stands 
23. per cent, as against 22 per cent ; the 
fvances also at £148 million show little 
Meration, Our investment portfolio consists 
intirely of “dated” stocks, nearly 60 per 
rent of them having to be finally redeemed 
yithin a ten-year period. Nevertheless, 
arket values have fallen sharply during the 
blast twelve months. | 


THE OUTLOOK 


The results, as shown in the profit and 
pss account, are better than last year. We 
| that they have amply justified the declara- 
ion of the old rate of dividend on the 
increased capital. It has been, on the whole, 
year during which a high level of economic 
ctivity has been maintained throughout our 
erritories, but I think we must expect some 
eduction in earnings next year. In certain 
lirections, there have already been signs of a 
ackening in activity, and the lower prices 
w ruling for the staple export products 
om many regions served by this bank must 
have an effect on our figures. 


If we cannot predict the future with any 
eniainty, we can, nevertheless, draw conclu- 
ons from the past, and this is perhaps an 
pportune moment to consider the course of 
rents during the seven years that have 
lapsed since the war. 

Perhaps the most striking fact to be noted 
S that the UK gold and dollar reserves, 
yhich in 1946 stood at the equivalent of 
JS $2,696 million, had fallen to US $1,685 
hillion at the end of September this year. 
Aoreover, in only one of these years was 
ny material surplus recorded in our external 
balance of payments. That was in 1950, and 
as largely attributable, no doubt, to the 
emporary stimulus given to our exports 
rough devaluation in the previous year, and 
so to American stockpiling. ‘During this 
ame period, liabilities had increased from 
Pproximately £4,000 million to over £6,000 
muon, almost entirely due to the US and 
anadian dollar loans, which together account 
or the equivalent of £1,700 million. In more 
bomely language, it means that in only one 
far since the war have we “ paid our way,” 
d during that period we have used up more 
an one-third of our “cash,” while our 
Hebts, which were already more than heavy 
ough, are now roughly: half as big again. 


The figures themselves suggest that only 


», duite fortuitous circumstances, when the 
Ge happens to be running strongly in our 
avour, can we suceeed in bringing our 
“ounts into balance. If this is so, then we 

been on the road to recovery ; on 


hich encroaches further each year upon our 


slender reserves. 


Even the hardiest optimist 
must admit that such things must come to an 
end. Restriction’ of imports and other stulti- 
fying devices can, for a time, give a Brighter 
appearance to the picture, but the trend is 
unmistakable. 


Most thinking people will probably admit 
that something is seriously amiss, though 
fewer are likely to be agreed on the diagnosis, 
and fewer still on the means of cure. For 
an overseas bank, or any company operating 
extensively overseas and having its regis- 
tered office in the United Kingdom, this ques- 
tion is of the utmost importance. 





ROOT OF TROUBLES 


It is the rigidity of our present high cost 
structure that lies, I believe, at the root of 
almost all our troubles. It is not merely that 
our control-ridden economy is inflexible, 
wasteful, and quite unsuited to the more com- 
petitive conditions that are now emerging ; 
it also induces a negative outlook. 


Not only is large-scale enterprise and initia- 
tive surrounded with obstacles, but the small 
man who wishes to work and make progress, 
even if he is not actively discouraged by his 
union, finds a mass of controls and regula- 
tions barring his way. Under our present 
system it seems that the most efficient and 
progressive units must often be penalised. 
What is really required today is something to 
operate in exactly the opposite direction ; 
something that would provide a bonus on 
enterprise and production, and end extrava- 
gance and frustration, the inevitable results 
of our present system. 


CRUSHING TAXATION 


Unfortunately, it is the case today that 
almost every business transaction has first of 
all to be looked at from the “tax angle.” I 
do not believe that any free society can long 
survive under a burden of taxation, which is 
at once so crushing and so ill-adjusted as that 
which we have at present. Man is by nature 
an acquisitive animal—therefore, by nature, 
a capitalist, in whatever guise he may choose 
to present himself. This needs no apology 
for unless he can fulfil acquisitive instincts, 
he must live indefinitely in a state bordering 
on serfdom. While he must be prepared to 
pay his just dues to the state that protects 
him and provides him with amenities, a limit 
must be set to these demands. It is precisely 
in the achievement of a proper. balance here 
that one of the arts of maintaining a healthy 
economy lies. 

The view is widely held that a worthwhile 
reduction in taxation cannot be effected with- 
out encroaching upon the welfare state, and 
that the scale of the economies required, in 
order to make an effective reduction, renders 
any. attempt hopeless. The latter argument 
would be a poor one, even if the facts were 
true. It is defeatism to shrink from a task 
merely because it is formidable. 


As for the welfare state, this consumes in 
time, labour, and materials, a substantial part 
of our production. It follows that if we are 
to support it, our production must be 
increased, unless other things are to be 
sacrificed. While there may be nothing new 
about the concept of the welfare state, 
there is surely something novel in the idea 
that it can be free of cost to the individual. 
A bold spirit is needed to attack this formid- 
able facade. Certainly we shall not be rescued 
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by timidity. What is needed is a change of 
heart and of outlook, the parents of resolute 
action, “ 

Almost daily we have proof of the genius 
and inventive capacity of our scientists whose 
supremacy in so many fields is being demon- 
strated again and again. Let us back their 
leadership with a policy which offers a chance 
of ending that sorry tale we too often hear 
of inadequate production. Nothing else will 
suffice if we are to free the exchanges and 
open up that vista of transformed economic 
power, without which our influence in the 
world can never be effective. ‘Must we wait 
until our whole system of government and 
way of life starts to disintegrate before our 
eyes, or shall we now challenge the negative 
psychology that has too long been dominant ? 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
TRENDS IN CANADA 


The annual meeting of the Bank was held 
at Montreal on December Ist. 


Mr B. C. Gardner, MC, the president, in 
the course of his address, said: The results 
for the year are, in my opinion, satisfactory 
in the light of the business conditions pre- 
vailing throughout most of the period and 
which have naturally influeneed banking 
operations. 


In the main the situation has been marked 
by a rather delicate balance between in- 
flationary and deflationary forces. Some 
downward readjustments which had com- 
menced in 1951 continued into 1952, but 
there have also been major sustaining 
influences on the demand side in the form 
of rising outlays for defence, a high level of 
export trade and a vigorous trend of new 
capital development. While the programme 
of restriction of bank and consumer credit 
was suspended in May, there has sub- 
sequently been no very sharp upturn in the 
demand for bank loans. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


We shall do well to ponder that our im- 
ressive industrial expansion has as yet done 
ittle. to render us less dependent on export 
trade. We are still faced with the problems 
that arise out of our contrary trade balances, 
namely the large surplus in trade with over- 
seas nations and an equally large deficit in 
transactions with the United States. 


Trade is in its nature competitive and I 
do not think we car assume that in the years 
ahead it will become less so, but rather the 
reverse. Canada can ill afford, therefore, to 
come under the competitive disadvantage that 
we would suffer if our domestic level of 
prices should in future years rise more 
rapidly than corresponding prices in the 
United States, or in other major countries. 
In a highly competitive world we cannot 
lightly proceed On the assumption that 
domestic cost levels will be a matter of small 
moment as far as our export trade is con- 
cerned. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Mr Gordon R. Ball (general manager) after 
reviewing the figures in the accounts, said: 
In a warld in which there are so many 
rigidities in both domestic and foreign 
economic policies, fixed exchange rates, more 
often than not, can be maintained only at the 
cost of great strain. In Canada’s case that 
strain was manifest, in 1950, in the 
inflationary pressure of an inflow of specula- 
tive funds resulting from an obviously under- 
valued fixed rate. But there are other 
instances, and I am thinking particularly of _ 
sterling, in which the defence of a fixed rate 
seems to be one of the influences contributing 
to recurrent drains on exchange reserves and 
to continued dependence on restrictions and 
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controls which are, in fact, becoming more 
and more difficult to apply effectively. It 
may well be, therefore, that the advent of 
full convertibility and elimination of ex- 
change controls would be greatly hastened 
if the sterling exchange rate were first set 
free to find a realistic level determined by 
market forces. 


The foregoing may be heresy from the 
viewpoint of the International Monetary 
Fund but it seems to me that the fund’s 
concept- of exchange rates alterable only 
arbitrarily and at long intervals has not 
proven applicable to postwar néeds. Indeed, 
it would appear that the fund’s philosophy in 
this regard is actually at variance with the 
broader objectives of elimination of exchange 
control and other restrictive devices which 
the fund itself is endeavouring to achieve. 


The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VOLTA RIVER PROJECT— 
ANGLOVAAL PIONEERS 


GOLD AND URANIUM—WEALTH 
YARDSTICK 


Mr S. G. Menell, the chairman, in his 
address at the nineteenth annual general meet- 
ing reviewed the company’s accounts, which 
disclosed that reserves were maintained at 
£3,850,000, and while there was a shortfall of 
just over {1 million in the market value 
of quoted investments (book value £5,400,000) 
the current assets showed a surplus over 
current liabilities of a similar amount. The 
acquisition of further shares in Anglo- 
Fransvaal Industries, Ltd., had made that 
company a subsidiary. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 


Mr Menell stated that production at Rand 
Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd., had suffered from shortages of native 
labour and electric power. Uranium pro- 
duction at Virginia Orange Free State Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd., was expected to commence 
in 1955, and the company should be the main 
supplier of sulphuric acid for uranium pro- 
duction in the Orange Free State. Art the 
Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd., mine the No. 1 shaft had 
reached 3,518 feet, the final depth being 
4,600 feet. 


BASE METAL INTERESTS 


The Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa, Ltd., due to transport restrictions, had 
shipped less ore in 1951 than in 1950, and 
the dividend was consequently reduced; but 
this position had recently improved. The 
profits of Consolidated Murchison (Trans- 
vaal) Goldfields and Development Co., Ltd., 
had fallen steeply with the price of antimony 
and the consequent restriction of production. 


THE VOLTA RIVER ALUMINIUM SCHEME 


This vast project, described by the London 
Press as the biggest colonial development of 
all time, was sponsored and financed by the 
company since its inception in 1938, in colla- 
boration with Mr Duncan Rose and Mr C. 
St. John Bird, 

The British Government had that week 
issued a White Paper on the project, and were 
setting up a commission to speed the £144 
million to create one of the world’s major 
producers of aluminium. The project aimed 


at an ultimate aluminium output of 210,000 
tons yearly, and would result in a saving at 
present-day prices of about $150 million per 
annum. 


The result of the 14 years of endeavour is 
a tribute to the pioneering spirit of Johannes- 
burg business enterprise. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial interests had enjoyed improved 
conditions, three companies paying maiden 
dividends and Anglo-Transvaal Industries, 
Lid., had resumed paymery of its ordinary 
divid Anglo-Alpa Cement, Ltd., which 
produted 35 per cent of the Union output, 
was still handicapped by the inadequate con- 
trolled price. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY FINANCE 


They were presently confronted with a 
very difficult financial period. Too many new 
gold mines had been established in too short 
a period. That was largely due to the post- 
war extensive drilling programme. carried.out 
in the Orange Free State over 
had become attractive at the : 
war, when prospecting ope) 
restricted. It seemed pi 
very success that had crowm 


towards the rapid rom © 
goldfield in the Orangé Fre 


was necessary to replace the ol 
recoil on them as an importa 
present financial! situation, 


Over £100 million had be 
recent times in the large devel 
the Orange Free State. In t 
heavy drain on the flow of ma 
soundness of the present positi 
able, and more especially $0. b 
the adverse factors at the pre 


Generally the state was im a 
rapid development with all 
difficulties, including constant 
He believed that the coufage 
of investors in the mining ind 
rewarded. Gold and uranium 
of national wealth, and an i 
world price of gold could be « 
not too distant future. 


MERLIMAU PE 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDTD 





The forty-third annual gene 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited 
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working affangements followin : 
gy foe aa of abe 
the yan Governmen: antichy 
measures were some of the troubles wit 
have continued to frustrate the efforts of i 
various managements. 

The report was adopted. 





UNION FREE STATE fe 
COAL AND GOLD mine 


The fifth annual general m:: 


ting 0 , 
holders was in Joh ier Bax 
November 2st. Mr T. Reekic, chain 
presided and in the course o/ his re 
said? . 

The position of Raleigh Colliery js c 
cause of serious concérn. The operating 


incurred in the past financial year amouns 
to £32,067 and since production begay 
£63,665. Revenue was adversely affectedd , 
to.despatches of coal being. seriously rea 


T 1 
Bot 


V/ » 


4‘ 


* ‘ ~ 
November 27th in London, Mu ). sap : “see 
(the chairman) presiding. — for the major portion of the Ferman 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 


The year ended March 31, 1952, produced 
a profit (after taxation) of £135,582 for the 
parent company as compared with £297,884 
for the previous year. This, fall is due in the 
main to the lower crop coupled with con- 
tinued high costs and heavier expenditure in 
connection with security measures. 


The total distribution for the year is 15 
per cent. We received by way of dividends 
from our subsidiaries the sum of £187,616 
as compared with £304,607 in the previous 
year. Net profit after taxation for the group 
is £134,717 as compared with £432,185 in 
1950-51 and £99,555 in 1949-50, 


The rubber crops harvestéd by our group 


-of companies showed a reduction as com- 


pared with the previous year, the i 
8,083,700 Ib in 1951-52 and 10,496,900 
in 1950-51. The difficulties affecting all 
Malayan estates generally played their part 
in varying degrees in reducing our crops, A 
serious  eamine absen- 


e of ta 
tecism, intimidation labour by mere 


lower Output per tapper and reorganisation 


to be distributed to shareholders who, 2 
course, could themselves exercise the mgt 
to subscribe in the next issue. |n considetl 
whether it would be desirable ‘0 effect & 
distribution by means of a reduct.on of capiti 
it was taken into account that, after disposi 
of Raleigh i and making a distrit 
tion of Harmony shares, the remaining 4ssef 
of the company, apart from ‘he residul 
Harmony shares and two minor 5): reholdingy 
would be the coal rights. Your directo® 
came to the conclusion that it would be mom 
in the interests of shareholders to wind ® 
the company at this stage and dispose of f 
coal rights to the best advantage with & 
other assets than to maintain the compil, 
in existence for a long period in the hope® 
of eee to —? one = othet 

these i ave therclom 
decided ae teamed ations to pice ' 
company i c iguidation wi ud’ 
mitted to a cnceting shareholders 0 & 
convened in the near future. If these reco, 
mendations are adopted, it should be possi: 
to make an distribution of the ™ i 
portion of the | shares. 


The report was adopted. 
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Tuly 31, 1952, again indicate 
the unsettled conditions 
ch continued to prevail in Malaya during 
period The gross revenue was 
766.709, compared with £1,138,781 in the 
yious year. 

he total operating expenses 
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pme’7.000-ton oil storage tanks, is pro- 
sing as rapidly as the slow delivery of 
terials allows, 
We have provided a sum of £250,000 for 
pPreciation, while provision for taxation ‘on 
Profits of the year requires £381,839, 
ving a balance of profit of £132,777, to 
1g assett ch must be added the amount brought 
ard and over-provisions from previous 
of £308,126. Out of this sum we con- 


it prudent to augment our pee 
tve by an allocation of £75,000. Taking 
> account the results for the year and the 
bvision for taxation new no longer required, 

directors have this year decided to pay 
€ seven years’ arrears of preference divi- 
hd to July 31, 1951, together with that due 
the year under review, absorbing, less 
pemne tax, the sum of £262,500, leaving 
ae on net revenue account to be i 







































































































Subject to no unforeseen circumstances, I 
Ho reason why our operations for the 

svat year should not show a comparable 
‘to those for the year under review. 


he Teport was adopted, 



























STEEL PARTS LIMITED 
RECORD SALES AGAIN 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Steel Parts Limited was held on November 
28th at Birmingham, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The ’ following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to August 31, 1952. 


(Unless otherwise dicated the figures 
quoted are taken from the consolidated 
accounts.) 


Throughout the financial year the opera- 
tions of the company were handicapped by 
the shortage of steel; further, there was a 
marked falling off in exports due mainly to 
currency and licensing restrictions, but partly 
also to the developing competition of Ger- 
many and other continental countries. Never- 
theless, by making the best use of such 
material as with difficulty could be obtained 
from our suppliers (whose patient considera- 
and gratefully acknow- 
xth this company and its 
ly constituted a record 
gin, 
for the year, plus mis- 
ad credits, amounted to 
year £253,869). After 
d loss account charges 
m of £298,749 (previous 
bject to tax. Taxation 

: eight months excess 
reserve, together amount 
a net sum of £107,870 
688) to be carried to 

it. 
| 


taxation has long passed 
i the penal stage, and is 
ry level. 


DIVIDEND 


| justified in recommend- 
ividend be increased this 
‘$8 tax. This would make 
£ 30 per cent less tax, 
1 the 10 per cent interim 
id, would produce a total 
cent less tax for the year, 
et. 


: amount of the issued 
y is im a strong financial 
—the surplus and reseryes 
\xation reserve, all intan- 
: increment value of fixed 
to 238 per cent over and 

value of the one class 
is apparent that at some 


€ “SETS "Fe" Farthereeonsideration will need to be 


given to a capitalisation of reserves. 
CURRENT YEAR 


Although the current year has opened up 
quite well in the matter of sales, which for 
the first two months have much exceeded 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, and we have full order books, yet I am 
a little apprehensive as to how the year’s 
trade will develop. 

Your board is of opinion that if sufficient 
steel was forthcoming we should find that 
there is sufficient processing plant installed 
in the country to cope with any likely 
demand and indeed provide a surplus of the 
manufactures in which your company is 
interested. 

Perhaps some opportunities for further 
broadening the company’s interests may arise 
or be found. I can only say that your 
directors and management face up to 


‘these difficulties and opportunities and at 
the end of the year present to you the best 
results they can in the circumstances. 


The report was adopted. 


Mr. Alan Shirlaw, ~ 
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SERCK RADIATORS, 
LIMITED 


EXPANDING TURNOVER 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 28th at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
—- statement for the year ended August 2, 


The accounts which are now submitted for 
your consideration show a result very similar 
to that of the previous year. The final profit 
figure, however, does not do full justice to 
the normal trading results as a considerable 
amount of expense has been borne arising 
out of increased costs of production and inci- 
dental costs of removal consequent on the 
opening up of the new tube mill and the 
incorporation of the old tube mill premises 
into our engineering department. 


In the new non-ferrous tube mill the 
transfer of existing plant and the installation 
of new equipment was completed early this 
year and full production was reached in 
April. From the results of the past six 
months it is clear that the new venture will 
be a valuable addition to our organisation. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the absorption of the premises previously 
occupied by the tube mill into the engineering 
department, but the changeover is not yet 
complete. Howewer, the relief thus given to 
the engineering department has alr borne 
fruit, and the additional floor space made 
available will go a long way towards reliev- 
ing manufacturing pressure in that depart- 
ment and a steady increase in output is 
already being achieved. 


PROGRESS OF BRANCHES 


Our branches make continued progress, 
Under vigorous management both turnover 
and profits expand, and again I have the 


greatest pleasure in ing that the aggre- 
gate result is appreciably bene than the 
previous year. Owing to the increase in our 
business at the branches several of our estab- 
lishments are very cramped for space, and 
every effort is being made either to obtain 
more suitable premises or to enlarge those we 
possess. 

Serck (Eire), Limited, has had a successful 
I i the difficulty in 


.» Limited, has made very good progress 
oa has earned a satisfactory profit in its first 
complete year of trading. 


CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I cannot refrain from referring to the 
crushing burden of taxation to which we are 
i ing the very modest 


by taxation has a most repressive 
effect on all projects for healthy development. 


We feel that the conditions which in- 
fluenced our r tion of the dividend 
last still prevail—we therefore recom- 
matil. the die peseneel It is essential that 
pei rangeca serve uate resources to 
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controls which are, in fact, becoming more 
and more difficult to apply effectively. It 
may well be, therefore, that the advent of 
full convertibility and elimination of ex- 
change controls would be greatly hastened 
if the sterling exchange rate were first set 
free to find a realistic level determined by 
market forces. 


The foregoing may be heresy from the 
viewpoint of the International Monetary 
Fund but it seems to me that the fund’s 
concept- of exchange rates alterable only 
arbitrarily. and at long intervals has not 
proven applicable to postwar néeds. Indeed, 
it would appear that the fund’s philosophy in 
this regard is actually at variance with the 
broader objectives of elimination of exchange 
control and other restrictive devices which 
the fund itself is endeavouring to achieve. 


The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VOLTA RIVER PROJECT— 
ANGLOVAAL PIONEERS 


GOLD AND URANTUM—WEALTH 
YARDSTICK 


Mr S. G. Menell, the chairman, in his 
address at the nineteenth annual general meet- 
ing reviewed the company’s accounts, which 
disclosed that reserves were maintained at 
£3,850,000, and while there was a shortfall of 
just over {1 million in the market value 
of quoted investments (book value £5,400,000) 
the current assets showed a surplus over 
current liabilities of a similar amount. The 
acquisition of further shares in Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries, Ltd., had made that 
company a subsidiary. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 


Mr Menell stated that production at Rand 
Leases (Vogelstruisfontein) Gold Mining Co., 
Ltd., had suffered from shortages of native 
labour and. electric power. Uranium pro- 
duction at Virginia Orange Free State Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd., was expected to commence 
in 1955, and the company should be the main 
supplier of sulphuric acid for uranium pro- 
duction in the Orange Free State. Art the 
Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd., mine the No. 1 shaft had 
reached 3,518 feet, the final depth being 
4,600 feet. 


BASE METAL INTERESTS 


The Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa, Ltd., due to transport restrictions, had 
shipped less ore in 1951 than in 1950, and 
the dividend was consequently reduced; but 
this position had recently improved. The 
profits. of. Consolidated Murchison (Trans- 
vaal) Goldfields and Development Co., Ltd., 
had fallen steeply with the price of antimony 
and the consequent restriction of production. 


THE VOLTA RIVER ALUMINIUM SCHEME 


This vast project, described by the London 
Press as the biggest colonial development of 
all time, was sponsored and financed by the 
company since its inception in 1938, in ocolla- 
boration with Duncan Rose and Mr C. 
St. John Bird, 


The British Government had that week 
issued a White Paper on the project, and were 
setting up a commission to speed the £144 
million plan to create one of the world’s major 
producers of aluminium. The project aimed 


at an ultimate aluminium output of 210,000 
tons yearly, and would result in a saving at 
present-day prices of about $150 million per 
annum. 


The result of the 14 years of endeavour is 
a tribute to the pioneering spirit of Johannes- 
burg business enterprise. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial interests had enjoyed improved 
conditions, three companies paying maiden 
dividends and Anglo-Transvaal Industries, 
Ltd., had resumed paymerny of its ordinary 
divid Anglo-Alpa Cement, Ltd., which 
produted 35 per cent of the Union output, 
was still handicapped by the inadequate con- 
trolled price. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY FINANCE 


They were presently confronted with a 
very difficult financial period. Too many new 
gold mines had been established in too short 
a period. That was largely due to the post- 
war extensive drilling programme carried out 
in the Orange Free State over an area which 
had become attractive at the outbreak of the 
war, when prospecting operations became 
restricted. It seemed paradoxical that the 
very success that had crowned their efforts 
towards the rapid proving of a large new 
goldfield in the Orange Free State, which 
was necessary to replace the old mines, should 
recoil on them as an important cause of the 
present financial situation. 


Over £100 million had been invested in 
recent times in the large developing mines of 
the Orange Free Stqte. In the face of that 
heavy drain on the flow of market money, the 
soundness of the present position was remark- 
able, and more especially so bearing in mind 
the adverse factors at the present time. 


Generally the state was in a stage of over- 
rapid development with all its attendant 
difficulties, including constantly rising costs. 
He believed that the courage and enterprise 
of investors in the mining industry would be 
rewarded. Gold and uranium were yardsticks 
of national wealth, and an increase in the 
world price of gold could be expected in the 
not too distant future. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited; was held on 
November 27th in London, Mr J. L. Milne 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 

The year ended March 31, 1952, produced 
a profit (after taxation) of £135,582 for the 
parent company as compared with £297,884 
for the previous year. This, fall is due in the 
main to the lower crop coupled with con- 
tinued high costs and heavier expenditure in 
connection with security measures. 


The total distribution for the year is 15 
per cent. We received by way of dividends 
from our subsidiaries the sum of £187,616 
as compared with £304,607 in the previous 
year. Net profit after taxation for the group 
is £134,717 as compared with £432,185 in 
1950-51 and £99,555 in 1949-50. 


The rubber crops harvestéd by our group 


-of companies showed a reduction as com- 


pared with the previous year, the total bei 
8,083,700 Ib in 1951-52 and 10,498,900 Ib 
in 1950-51. The difficulties affecting all 
Malayan estates generally played their part 
in varying degrees in reducing our crops. A 
serious shortage of ta frequent absen- 
teeism, intimidation labour by bandits, 
lower output per tapper and reorganisation of 


Vear amount 
to £32,067 and since produciion began 
£63,665. Revenue was adversely affected dy 
to despatches of coal being seriously restrigg 
by a continual shortage of railway trucks, ty 
the major reason for the loss 


“unduly high level of working costs. 
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working . afrangements following the 
a resettlement of labour mt 
the yan Governmen: 


ANti-ba / 
measures were some of the troubles 


have continued to frustrate the efforts da 
various managements, 


The report was adopted. 





UNION FREE STATE 
COAL AND GOLD Ming 


The fifth annual general m: 


ting of show 
holders was held in Joh nner 
November 2ist. Mr T. Reckie, chainms 


presided and in the course 
said: 

The position of Raleigh « 
cause of serious concern. The 
incurred in the past financia! 


of his rep " 


lliery is 
Operating ig 


has been 


The Board, after very carefu! considera; 
of all the factors and supported by the reg 
mendation of the consulting engineers, jy 
decided that the expenditure of further yep 
substantial sums in order to finance the og 
tinuance of operations cannot be justified g 
the light of the small anticipated profits 
the comparatively restricted reserves of 
able coal in view. It has therefore by 
decided that operations at the colliery will i 
discontinued as soon as the present reser 
are exhausted, probably before December 
1952, and that the colliery and equipment wil 
thereafter be disposed of. 


HARMONY GOLD MINING 


I wish to refer to the other main unde 
taking on which the funds of the compaq 
have been expended—namely, the Harmoap 
Gold Mining Company Limited, in which, if 
reason of the rights taken up during the yea 
our holding was increased to 3,092,206 shar 
The progress which is being mace in opening 
up this property gives cause for satisfaction 
that this, the company’s principal asset, holdf 
good. promise of being an excellent invete 
ment. Your directors have given a great del 
of thought to the question of deciding the bet 
course to be followed with regard to this asst 
especially as your company has a substan 
commitment to subscribe in the next Harmony 
issue and as its capital funds are om 
exhausted. It was finally decided, in view® 
the circumstances, that it would be preferablf 
for the major portion of the Harmony shat 
to be distributed to shareholders who, in d& 
course, could themselves exercise the mgam 
to subscribe in the next issue. [1 considefl 


whether it would be desirable 10 effect & 
distribution by means of a reduct.on of capil 
it was taken into account that, after disposi 

of Raleigh Colli and making a distridiy 
tion of y es, the remaining ass 

of the company, apart from ‘cc resid 
Harmony shares and two minor s): :reholdings 


would be the coal rights. Your directom) 
came to the conclusion that it would be mores 
in the interests of shareholders to wind 
the company at this stage and dispose of tht 
coal rights to the best advantage with Of 
other assets than to maintain the compam 


in existence for a long period in the hope® 
eventually being able to develop one or o0® 
of these holdings. They have there 


decided that recommendations ‘o place 0 
company in voluntary liquidation will be 
mitted to a meeting shareholders Le 
convened in the near future. If these reo 
—_ ‘are adopted, it should be possitt: 
porta an early distribution of the mB 
ion of the Harmony shares. 
The report was adopted. 
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THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


oxth annual general meeting 
River Hydro-Electric Power 
mpany Limited was held on November 
London, Mr Hugh G. Balfour (the 
irman) presicing. 

e following is an extract from his circu- 
bd statement - ‘ 
;’ report and the accounts for 
year ended July 31, 1952, again indicate 
sress, despite the unsettled conditions 
ch continued to prevail in Malaya during 
t period. The gross revenue was 
766.709, compared with £1,138,781 in the 
nous year 

e total operating expenses were 
9.236, which was £48,500 in excess of last 
’s figure, for although the cost of fuel 
wed a net saving of £8,927, due to the 
ter number of units generated by. the 
nderoh hydro station, the cost of labour 
4 materials increased by £57,427, largely 
to the boom conditions which prevailed 
{alaya immediately following the outbreak 
var in Korea. 
The surplus on operations in Malaya for 
year to July 31, 1952, was £757,473, com- 
d with £678,045 in the previous year. 


e twenty 


The Perak 


e director 


OUTPUT 


The peak load on the system for the year 

7,000 kW, and this compared -with 
700 kW the previous year. The units 
berated amounted to 367 million, which was 
ber cent above last year’s figure. 


At the Chenderoh hydro station the river 
w was very favourable through the year, 
i this, together with the bénefit derived 
m the new radial gate, resulted in a record 
put of 227 million units, an increase of 

per cent on the previous year. A new 
e 3,650 kVA transformer has been in- 
lled at this station. 


falim Nawar steam station generated 98 
jon units, a decrease of 6.2 per cent. A 
siderable amount of maintenance work was 
he during the year and, after making allow- 
for the age of the major portion Of the 
ipment, this station is now in good 
hdition. . 


Batu Gajah steam station generated 42 
uuion units, which was 18 per cent less than 
fing the previous year. Work on the instal- 
on of the new boiler and generating sets, 
i the 2,000-ton oil storage tanks, is pro- 
sing as rapidly as the slow delivery of 
terials allows. 
We have provided a sum of £250,000 for 
pPreciation, while provision for taxation ‘on 
Profits of the year requires £381,839, 
ving a balance of profit of £132,777, to 
ch must be added the amount brought 
atd and over-provisions from previous 
rd £3 8,126. Out of this sum we na 
it prudent t© augment our gener 
erve by an allocation of £75,000. Taking 
© account the results for the year and the 
vision for taxation now no longer required, 
r directors have this year decided to pay 
the seven years’ arrears of preference divi- 
nd to July 31, 1951, together with that due 
the year under review, absorbing, less 
ame tax, the sum of £262,500, leaving 
— on net revenue account to be carried 


ubject to no unforeseen circumstances, I 
ws reason why our operations for the 
= year should not show a comparable 
uit to those for the year under review. 


he report was adopted, 


STEEL PARTS LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AGAIN 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Steel Parts Limited was held on November 
28th at Birmingham, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
Statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to August 31, 1952. 
(Unless otherwise indicated the figures 
quoted are taken from the consolidated 
accounts.) 


Throughout the financial year the opera- 
tions of the company were handicapped by 
the shortage of steel; further, there was a 
marked falling off in exports due mainly to 
currency and licensing restrictions, but partly 
also to the developing competition of Ger- 
many and other continental countries. Never- 
theless, by making the best use of such 
material as with difficulry could be obtained 
from our suppliers (whose patient considera- 
tion I respectfully and gratefully acknow- 
ledge), the sales of both this company and its 
subsidiary respectively constituted a record 
by a substantial margin. 


The trading profit for the year, plus mis- 
cellaneous income and credits, amounted to 
£347,268 (previous year £253,869). After 
deducting profit and loss account charges 
there remains the sum of £298,749 (previous 
year, £210,855), subject to tax. Taxation 
provision, including eight months excess 
profits levy and tax reserve, together amount 
to £190,879, leaving a net sum of £107,870 
(previous year £83,688) to be carried to 
appropriation account. 


Truly, industrial taxation has long passed 
the heavy stage, and the penal stage, and is 
now at a confiscatory level. 


THE DIVIDEND 


Your directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing that the final dividend be increased this 
year by 5 per cent less tax. This would make 
a final dividend of 30 per cent less tax, 
which, together with the 10 per cent interim 
dividend already paid, would produce a total 
dividend of 40 per cent less tax for the year, 
absorbing £27,188 net. 


Relatively to the amount of the issued 
capital, the company is in a strong financial 
and liquid position—the surplus and reseryes 
(excluding future taxation reserve, all intan- 
gible assets, and the increment value of fixed 
assets) now amount to 238 per cent over and 
abave the nominal value of the one class 
issued capital. It is apparent that at some 
time further consideration will need to be 
given to a capitalisation of reserves. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Akhough the current year has opened up 
quite well in the matter of sales, which for 
the first two months have much exceeded 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year, and we have full order books, yet I am 
a little apprehensive as to how the year’s 
trade will develop. 


Your board is of opinion that if sufficient 
steel was forthcoming we should find that 
there is sufficient processing plant installed 
in the country to cope with any likely 
demand and indeed provide a surplus of the 
manufactures in which your company is 
interested. 

Perhaps some opportunities for further 
broadening the company’s interests may arise 
or be found. I can only say that your 
directors and management will face up to 


‘these difficulties and opportunities and at 


the end of the year present to you the best 
results they can in the circumstances. 


The report was adopted. 


Mr. Alan Shirlaw, ~ 
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SERCK RADIATORS, - 
LIMITED 


EXPANDING TURNOVER 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 28th at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ae statement for the year ended August 2, 


The accounts which are now submitted for 
your consideration show a result very similar 
to that of the previous year. The final profit 
figure, however, does not do full justice to 
the normal trading results as a considerable 
amount of expense has been borne arising 
out of increased costs of production and inci- 
dental costs of removal consequent on the 
opening up of the new tube mill and the 
incorporation of the old tube mill premises 
into our engineering department. 


In the new non-ferrous tube mill the 
transfer of existing plant and the installation 
of new equipment was completed early this 
year and full production was reached in 
April. From the results of the past six 
months it is clear that the new venture will 
be a valuable addition to our organisation. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the absorption of the premises previously 
occupied by the tube mill into the engineering 
department, but the changeover is not yet 
complete. However, the relief thus given to 
the engineering department has alr borne 
fruit, and the additional floor space made 
available will go a long way towards reliev- 
ing manufacturing pressure in that depart- 
ment and a steady increase in output: is 
already being achieved. 


PROGRESS OF BRANCHES 


Our branches make continued progress. 
Under vigorous management both turnover 
and profits expand, and again I have the 
greatest pleasure in reporting that the aggre- 
gate result is appreciably better than the 
previous year. Owing to the increase in our 
business at the branches several of our estab- 
lishments are very cramped for space, and 
every effort is being made either to obtain 
more suitable premises or to enlarge those we 
Possess. 

Serck (Eire), Limited, has had a successful 
year. Notwithstanding the difficulty in 
obtaining a regular flow of the necessary raw 
materials, Serck Radiators (South Africa) 
Pty., Limited, has made very good progress 
and has earned a satisfactory profit in its first 
complete year of trading. 


CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I cannot refrain from referring to the 
crushing burden of taxation to which we are 
subjected. Notwithstanding the very modest 
slice of the profits which is distributed to the 
stockholders, the very serious drain on our 
resources by taxation has a most repressive 
effect on all projects for healthy development. 


We feel that the conditions which in- 
fluenced our recommendation of the dividend 
last year still prevail—we therefore recom- 
mend the same payment. It is essential that 
we eeeee eee resources 10 
finance our policy moderate expansion, 
and to this end, recommend the transfer of 
£75,000 to general reserve. 


I can repeat my comment of last year 
that “ continues to progress.” 
While from time to time we notice a tem- 
porary slackening of demand in one direc- 
tion or another, with our widespread range 








4 
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of manufactures essential in so many phases 
_ of activity, I have every confidence that the 
current year will prove satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 





KAMUNTING TIN 
DREDGING 


MR JACK ADDINSELU’S STATEMENT 


e thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Kamunting Tin Dredging, Limited, was 
held on November 25th at 55-61, Moorgate, 
London, ‘E.C., Mr Jack Addinsell (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1952, which 
had been circulated with the report and 
accounts and was taken as read: 


In my statement last year I informed you 
that the Malayan’ War Damage Commission 
had notified us of the amount of our award ; 
we have now received 75 per cent of this 
award and the balance sheet shows how this 
has been dealt with. 

It has been indicated that at least 95 per 
cent of the award will be paid and the further 
payment, which we hope will be settled in 
the current year, will enable us to write-off 
the sum still left on restoration account and 
discharge the balance of the rehabilitation 
advance from the Malayan Government. 


Ane RESEARCH.—Applications are invited for a vacancy in 
47 which the duties. will largely be connec! 

amongst consumers and the interpretation of data gained by modern 
methods on a nation-wide basis. The appoiniment is particularly 
suitable for a well-educated man or woman up fo the age of 35 wit 
an interest in Market Research and some previous practical experience 
in commercial statistical work. Essentia! qualifications are a degree 
with the Certificate of 
the ~~ aac ert are a ability - mix well in 
all walks of life. e successful candidate will be on the Company’s ; D ? fee Sales Tr \ 
permanent staff and there will be an initial period of apeciehiand N ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED. require Trainevtg 
training. The position is pénsionable and will carry a good salary.— with 
Full details of education and experience should be sent to Box 126. 


MNHE TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION invites applica- 
tions for @ position on its male staff. Applicants should not be 


in Mathematics or in Economics, preferabiy 


d with investigations 


Your board has appropriated a further 
£100,000 fromr profit and loss account this 
year towards the cost of the transfer of the 
Pangnga Dredges to the new area. As I 
explained last year, this transfer will involve 
the company in heavy expenditure. 


TRANSFER OF NO, 2 DREDGE 


The position in regard to the new area in 
Thailand is that the No. 2 Dredge worked 
out its leases on the Pangnga section on 
February 5th and closed down. The dis- 
mantling of the dredge is proceeding pre- 
paratory to its transfer to the Bangtoe area, 
but there is some delay in getting the sanc- 
tion of the Thai Government for the admis- 
sion of skilled Chinese labour from Malaya. 
Meantime, all necessary materials have been 
ordered and will be on the new area in ample 
time. The No. 1 Dredge is expected to work 
out its present area by April, 1953. It is 
unlikely that it will be possible to commence 
work on the dismantling and transfer of this 
latter dredge before late 1953. 


Shareholdérs will appreciate that meantime 
there will be loss of production, but every- 
thing possible is being done to expedite the 
work. 

The technical managers’ report fully covers 
the operating side of the company’s activities. 
Production for the year was 1,678 tons from 
the Malayan dredges and 804 tons from the 
dredges in Thailand, as against 1,589 tons 
and 1,043 tons in the previous year. How- 
ever, the average price received for tin metal 


more than 30 years o! age and be qualified in Hconomics or Accoun- Chief Personnel 


tancy and be en in working with Statistics. Some general 
mMicity and advertising would be an advantage. 
pe eure araig | salary £750 per annum, including bonus. Non- 
w 


experience of pu 


contributory perannuation. 


Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should -be sent to 
the Secretary, Trustee Savings Banks Association, Tavistock House 
South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1i, not later than December 31, 


1952. 


] RITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT has vacancy for an 
Editorial Assistant in its Information and Research Department, 
Desirable qualifications: Degree in Economics, some experience in 
Commerce or Industry; ability to write clearly and concisely; interest 
in management. The successful applicant will be required to assist 
part-time with some aspects of the Information Service. Commencin 
giving. full details o 

experience and qualifications to: Staff Section, 8 Hi 


salary £500 per annum,.—Apply, in writing, 


travel.—Box 127. 


H Street, W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH INVESTIGATOR is required for a super- 


4 visory post which carries considerable 


women with wide practical experience in this field should apply. 
Salary and expenses wiil be on a generous scale commensurate with 


the importance which is attached by the Advertiser to this post, and 
certainiy comparable with those already being paid by major organi- 
sations operating in this field.—Applications, giving full details of 
age, education, and previous experience, to Box 125. 


SALES MANAGER OF HIGH CALIBRE is required by a Private 


Food Company, whose production facilities have now outst 


per annum min. Remuneration will be substantial, commensurate Hongkong: £7. 
with achievement. An Executive who can také part in Company Sales 


Policy formation and fully capable of buildin 
as a whole should apply in confidence: c/o 


and co-ordinating sales Japan: £9. 
essrs, Alfred Bates and 


Son, Limited (Dept. R.), Advertising Consultants, 130 Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.A, 


MABKET Research Department | of company manufacturing The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail servic 

nationally kraown consumer goods, invites applications for post i 
ot Assistant Statistician (Woman) to undertake analysis of consumer 
The position is one in which wide scope for 
individual work will be offered after preliminary training, and 


survey results. 


candidates must possess the capacity for independent work. Appli- 


cants shovld be between 21 and 25 


statistics, and willing to live in the North of England. Good 


commencing salary and yes 
ticulars of education and quali 


ets are offered.—Send complete par- 

fications to Box 117. 

A povengeet a nS one manufacturing company requires a 
man wit magination, and experience in all aspects of sales * 

romotion, rticularly im the food trade. Commencing salary wit Gibraltar, Maha: £3 150. 


£1,: .500 per year, according to qualifications, th prospec : 
of rapid promotion fo 2 prospects | Gold Coast & Nigeria: £5 Se. 


. graduates in mathematics or Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5 Se. India, Ceylon : ‘6. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. - Iran: £6. 
Eaw Africa: £5 5s. Iraq: £6. 
Europe (except Poland): £4 15s. Pakistan: £6. 


r the right man.—Application, with full par- 


ticulags of career tO date and present salary, to the Personnel 
Manag 


er, Box 118, ; 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The Senate invite applications for the Reader: in Statisi 
tenable at the London Sehool P al Sei 
(salary £1,050—£1,250—£1,450 a year). The Reader « 
to have special knowledge of thematical Statisti.. 
(10 copies) must be received not later than January °\). 1953, | 
Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


home and export. e 20-24, having completed military sem 
4 minimum educational standard of Genera! Cerificate) 
Education at ordinary level. Commercial experien:+ and « ka 


ledge of one or more fore 
writing, giving full details of age, education and exj-rience, 0 

‘er, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, Allingl 
House, Allington Street, London, S.W.1. ‘ 


,;NGLISHMAN (41), B.Com, (1934), A.S.A-A, (1952) with longa 
4 varied professional experience in U.K. and France, 
administrative or commercial post, preferably in Fneland Wa 
suit firm with international interests.—-Box . 


RTS graduate (25), good academic background, ‘vent Ge 
4% knowledge of Russian, Intelligence R.A.F.V.R., ex) ecrience ma 
research, exports, light engineering, seeks appoin!:ient involw 


A USTRALIAN Economist, resident U.K. until 1960, desires 
4% nent or temporary post in London.—Box 128. 


responsibility. Only Air Subscription Rates for 193 


Owing to increased costs, some incrvases in air subscripl 
rates to The Economist will have to be introduced ft 
January 1, 1953. The countries affected are : 


ripped ; 
its sales. Plant and buildings are available for a further £500,000 , Australia: £8 Ss. (sterling) 


Egypt makes it possible to reduce the air sub~ ription™ 
to £5 5s. Rates to all other destinations remain unchangtt 
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was £945 against the Previous { 
of £911, which resulted in ti. ot 
in each of the two years being a 
Operating expenses, ho Ver, | 


increased. ; 
EPL CONCESS!ONs 


Excess profits levy applic: :o they, 
months of the company’s {:, ncial ea . 
estimated to be some £15.00. Une 
original provisions of this levy no cone 
tion was taken of the fac: that dusi 
standard years the tin indus:ry in Malayg 
Thailand was only in course of rehabjjing 
The industry protested an the Chg 
of the Exchequer agreed concessin 
relieved the burden, althou, 
position in full. 

Conditions in Malaya contin 
difficult and dangerous. Th 
dealt with energetically } 
missioner, General Sir Ge: le 
it must be some time befo: 
to normal and prospecting 
recommence. Meantime, the staff cary 
with undiminished determin tion, andy 
thanks and appreciation are in 
due to them. 

The report and accounts were unanimg 
adopted and a final dividend of 27} perg 
less tax, making a total of 4() per cent, fi 
tax, for the year, was approve 


S10 


ice¢ ns w 
not Meeting 


4 


ued tg 


The retiring director, Mr \\’. Mure 
was re-elected, and the other {ormal bug 
having been duly transacted, the procesg 
terminated. 4 


of Economics and 


languages an advan‘ ice.—Apply 


Malaya: £6 15-. 
New Zealand: ‘°. 
S. America and W. 

£7 156. 


Union of S. Africa: 6 Me 
USA : $21.50 or {7 Me 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


r GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATI 
per ss 
sate will shortly procee e mtment to the CHAIR 
roe ERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION and will be 
ye ive applications from candidates whose interests are 
he field of Government. 
be at the rate of £2,000 (Australian) per annum, plus 
.djustment (at present £231 (Australian) per annum 
\ustralian) per annum females). There is a normal 
sion under the Professorial Superannuation Scheme, 
n, a pension of not less £400 (Australian) per annum 
t after the age of sixty. years. 
eserves the right to fill the Chair by invitation. 
ulars and information as to the method of applica- 
on should | btained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
the Brit ‘commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The ole iate for the receipt of applications, in London and 
. inuary 31, 1953. 


\INIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 


I 
vill be within the range of £650-£1,000 (Australian) per 
of tiving adjustment (at present £236 (Australian) 

) (Australian) females), with annual increments of £50. 
<ubject to deductions under the State Superannuation 
lencing salary will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
riepee of the successful candidate. 

ulars and information as to the method of application 
ned. from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
mmonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

date for the receipt of applications in London and 
inuary 10, 1963. 


. ~ UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND; AUSTRALIA| 


s are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
<CIENCE. Applicants should have a sound background 
ther History or Philosophy, and specialist training and 

of the followin elds of Government: Political 
and History of Political Ideas; Modern Politica! Institutions; 
mternatior Relations, 

The sala range is £A1,271 to £A1,471. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 

m should »btained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 

f the Br Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The clos date for the receipt of applications in London and 

ustralia is January 10, 1953, 

UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
The University proposes to appoint a SENIOR LECTURER IN 
EMATICS, 
£1,000 x £50 to £1,200 per annum, 

rticulars and information as to the method of application 
iined from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
Commonwealth, §6 Gordon Square,. London, W.C.1. 
late for the receipt of applications is February 15, 1953, 


THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


are. invited from men and women of approximately 
se and over, for admission to a ONE-YEAR COURSE 
\G as full-time TEACHERS OF GENERAL COMMER- 
PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS, AND/OR OFFICE ARTS 
. TYPEWRITING AND OTHER SECRETARIAL 
hnical colleges and similar institutions. 
‘s will be expected to show evidence of good business 
rical experience. - Those’ who wish to teach general 
nd professional subjects should have a University 
sional Sennen or Higher Nationa! Certificate in 
vhile for Office Arts they should have higher certificates 
znised examining body in shorthand and typewriting, 
show evidence of a good general education. 
will begin in September, 1953. 
es and will be eligible for maintenance grants. 
rticulars and application forms may be obtained from 
: Colleges on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 


jeased to ! 
rimarily 
Salary © 
yst Of livin 
ales, £175 
tirement } 
d, in ad 
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The Senat 
Furthe r | 


ystraiia 


Applicat) 
OVERNM: 
The salar} 
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r 


VEO. 
BOLT Che Director (S8/1/4), Bolton Training College, Man- 
Road, Bolton, Lancs, 

SFIELD—~The Director (S/1/4), Huddersfield Training 

Queen Street South, Huddersfield, Yorks. 

The Prineipal (8/1/4), Training College for Technical 
a 83 N. v Kent Road, London, S.E.1, (1219.) 

CONOM] DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
. portant itemg you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 
; articles. reports,- lectures, memoranda, Free specimen copy with 
Sure’ Economic Research Council, 18, South Street, London, W.1. 
A “ONDON firm of Chartered Aceountants have a limited number 
i, ae les for a men of unusual ability and good educa- 
; pe be und who wish to take up or develop their career in 
“gi ecxaey icy profession.—Applicants, between the ages of 16 and 
iq. “Pbly In writing for a personal interview to Messrs. Small- 
a, Pi igh, Tittett and Company, Chartered Accountants, 24 

e, London, W.1. 


HUDDER 
“ 


LONDON 
Tea 


Portian 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


S$ BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


Printed in Great Britain 
at 22, Ryder 


Recognised students” 


. CLEMENTS . Lrp., Heswanal St., ‘Eienewss, Landen; W.C.2. 
a St. Somes London, S.W.1. "Poseat on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturdey, December 6, 1952. 


Labour conditions in Canada 


Information on available labour, transportation, power and 
kindred subjects, is of vital importance to business men who 
may be planning to establish factories in Canada. The Royal 
Bank of Canada is a convenient source of reliable informa- 
tion on these subjects. Please address your inquiries to the 
Foreign Business Department at either of our London Offices. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mer. 


2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal Canada, the West Indies, 
Offices in New York & Paris Central & SouthAmerica 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 760 branches in 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Princi 
Economist and Head of the Agricultural Economics 
the status of Reader. eee oe £1,250 to £1,600 per annum; initial 
salary according to qualifications and experience. Membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Children's Allowance Scheme. Applications should be 
sent by January 13, 1953, to the Registrar, The University, Man- 


chester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
POST OF PRINCIPAL 

The Governors invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, 
to be rendered vacant in May, 1953, yy the retiral of Principal John 
Kirkwood, O0.B.E., who has attained the age limit. 

Applicants, who should be graduates of a University within the 
British Empire, and preferably under 50 years of age. should possess 
a sound knowledge of agriculture and have had wide experience in 
the enna of agricultural education, research and advisory 
work. 

The salary offered is £1,950 per annum plus pay addition £100. 

Conditions of the appointment are obtainable from the undersigned, 


with whom applications should be lodged, not later than January 16; 
1953. 


6 Blythswood Square, N. B. BAIN, 
Glasgow, C.2. 


ea es 

Toe CHARTERED INSTIFUTE OF SECRETARIES, — Directors 

requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 

secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
witt the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54. High Holborn W.C.2 

NCONOMIST, 27, seeks responsible post UK or abroad. Excellent 

4 academic background (Oxford) and four years’ City experience. 
Familiar with wide range of industry and sources of information. 
Accustomed to working on own initiative. Travelled, experience 
journalism and public speaking, Present earnings £750.—Box 115, 
QT AEE. NERVOUS “STOP.” FACIAL CONTORTION.—It is 
i) through the MIND that treatment benefits. Weekly Postal 
Tuition (mainly psychological) with continuous personal advice. 
Write for Booklet and terms.—Mr. Charles Seymour, *‘ Liberté,’ 69, 
Grosvenor Road, Aldershot, Eng. T 1735. $ 

\DITOR required for established London technical monthly (indus- 

4 trial machinery, works management and production engineering), 
Commeneing. £750, there are considerable prospects for young man 
of ability.—Full details, please, in strictest confidence, to Box 120. 
\ ANAGING DIRECTOR required for old-established high-class 
ivi Huddersfield worsted/woollen manufacturers. Highest qualifica- 
tions required, particularly in sales, Attractive remumneration,— 
Applications will be dealt with in strict confidence at director level 
and should be addressed to the Chairman, Box 123. 

X%PANISH Intensive Course {Optional Com. Spanish Section). 
i) December 30th-January 3rd.—Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1. 

AN energetic SENIOR EXECUTIVE, 37, having the advantage of a 
44 LEGAL as well as a’ SCIENTIFIC training (Cambridge hona, 
degree) and practical experience tn both these flelds. and who has 
successfully filled for many years an important COMMERCIAL po 
in industry, secks an appointment of even wider scope where all these 
qualifications will be appropriately employed. The advertiser con- 
fidently offers himself as suitable for immediate or eventual appoint- 
ment to a directorship.—Box 121. 
es ee Spanish-speaking Business Manager with knowludge 

of advertising and marketing wanted for established Angio- 
Venezuelan Advertising Agency in Caracas. Age about 40.—Please 
write, with full details, to Staff Manager, Colman,-Prentis and Varley, 
Limited, 34 Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
XXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXEKKNX “AXE XXXXXXXENNNXAAXKKKK KKK KRAENAN ENN AENKAR EM EMER K 
a en nnnnnnE EES EERI EERE OER RRR 


TUITION B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree 1s a valuable qualification for. statistica 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The ‘fs open to all without University 
residence. You may for the examinations at home ‘under the experienced 
guidance 0: Wolsey Hall (est. is ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instaiment= 
if desired. 765 Successes at B.Sc. Econ, Fina! Examinations, 1925/51 


from the Director o! WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Prospectus 
Studies, Department P17 
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Published weekly by Tse Economist NewsParer, L7p., 
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partment with 
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Lightening the gloom of a mid-Victorian home, this 
highly decorated oil lamp was made of brass, an 
alloy of zinc and copper. Meeting domestic needs of 
many kinds, brass was also a valuable commodity 
in the great trade expansion and Victorian Britain, 


Zinc is rolled into sheets, plates and strips for a 
diversity of applications, from more commonplace 
3 to those which play an impressive part in many 
P of the major industries. 
The electro-chemical properties of the meta! make 
it especially suitable for the production of battery 
cans—the metal cases of electric torch batteries 
Rolled Zinc is used for roofing and in addition, it 
has domestic applications in draining boards, 
decorative grilles, food safes and in the installation 
of air-conditioning plants. 
Rolled Zinc has many other uses; the printing trade 
employs large quantities annually for engraving 
plates, lithographic plates and plates for addressing 
machines; in the manufacture of sound plates for 
musical instruments-and for sign boards and other 
outside decorations where good weather resisting 
properties are essential. 





Today, Zinc is used 
as a protective coating 
applied in galvanising 
electrical pylons. 





UKMEMBER OF THE CONSOUDATED ZINC CORPORATION LUMITED 





IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED + 37 DOVER STREET - LONDON ° 





